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STAR + TOBACCO 


THE LEADING BRAND OF THE WORLD. 
It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is incomparably 


THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH.| 


MANUFACTURED BY 


. LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 


ST. LOUIS, AAO. 





ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 
Sweet, Orr & Co. ° are union-made, and 
that a pair of Overalls i sold to your customer 
gives such satisfaction | UWIOW ® MADE| that you are sure af- 
terwards to sell the > same man a pair of 
pants. So be sure s that every man who 
comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
made by HAHAH AAAAAAADAADAADAAASD 
































American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. 


vor V. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” Keats. 


Trade Relationship. 
BY GABRIEL EDMONSTON. 


‘The workman has an obvious right to demand 
the highest possible price for his labor; he also has 
the indisputable privilege of selling it for the 
lowest price when he sees fit to do so undeterred 
by any combination of his fellow workers.”’ 

This statement was made some time since by a 
prominent business man of Washington, D. C., 
during a conversation on the subject of trade 
unions and their methods. The sophistry of the 
above assertion impressed itself more fully on my 
mind as I began to analyze its basis, and I offer the 
following deductions and answer for what they 
may be worth. 

The selection of an occupation as a means of 
fighting the battle of life implies a relationship 
between the individual and the trade that can not 
be subordinated to an ignoble purpose. 

No priestly hands spread in fervent benediction 
is necessary to confirm a union voluntarily and 
publicly assumed that usually lasts with manly 
vigor and is seldom divorced, except by success or 
death. 

When it is thus assumed it elevates the indi- 
vidual from a moral vagrant or dependent to the 
exalted position of a co-worker and a coequal in the 
sum of our national wealth and progress. Thus it 
will be seen that, while the individual owes certain 
allegiance to himself, he also owes certain fealty 
to his occupation, for on it depends his hope of 
present and future happiness and the welfare of 
those who are or may become dependent on his 
exertions. 

No man can afford to gamble or take chances 
with the prospects of his home at stake. He is 
bound by an inherent law of human nature to de- 
fend his lares and penates from spoliation or ad- 
verse fate or acknowledge by his failure a lack 
of those qualities that command the respect of hi 
fellows. 

What estimate does the woman place upon the 
man whose fortune she has consented to share, 
when his measure of success entails additional 
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hardship on her weaker frame? She may still give 
him her loyal love and sympathy—it is woman’s 
nature to do this—but in his consent to a smaller 
share of reward for his toil she must recognize the 
menial instead of the master spirit. 

An attempt to follow this consequence to its 
logical conclusion in all of its bearings on the home 
would entail a larger measure of pitiless rebuke 
on the trade anarchist than may be necessary for 
any purpose. 

The relationship between the occupation and the 
individual is recognized by the legal and medical 
fraternities in their bar associations and medical 
societies and by the workers in their trade unions. 
Each of these organizations has the same funda- 
mental object in view, which isto prevent the occu- 
pation from sinking to its lowest level. The logic 
of trade relationship clearly points to association 
of each craft to eliminate trade anarchism. 


Lloyd’s Labor Copartnership. 
BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 

Mr. Henry PD. Lloyd’s fascinating book on 
‘*Labor Copartnership,”? gives an account of the 
various co-operative enterprises of Great Britain 
and Ireland, many of which were visited by the 
author last year. The great co-operative stores 
are perhaps well enough known in this country, 
although we have been very slow to borrow their 
good points, but the extent to which co-operation 
in production has been pushed in England is to 
most of us a surprising revelation. The Labor As- 
sociation of London, a society formed for the pur- 
pose of helping wage earners to start co-operative 
manufacturing and employ themselves, reports 
that in 1896 there were 152 such enterprises, an in- 
crease of 25 over the previous year, that their sales 
for the year aggregated $10,824,010, their profits 
$564,955, and the dividends paid to the workmen 
on their wages $80,415. 

It is interesting to study the methods of this 
Labor Association. It publishes and circulates large 
numbers of pamphlets on labor copartnership, and 
holds public meetings all over the country. Wher- 
ever wage earners express their desire to form 
productive manufacturing societies, it shows them 
how to set to work. It also publishes a monthly 
called ‘‘Labor Copartnership.’’ We may give as 
an example of its successes the formation of a 
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building society in London called the ‘‘General 
Builders, Limited.”” There wasastrike among the 
London joiners. Mr. Vivian, of the Labor Associa- 
tion, saw an opportunity to advance the principles 
of his society and went among the strikers and 
proposed that they should form a building society 
of their own, so that they could employ them- 
selves. A meeting was called and all the building 
trades were invited to send delegates. The society 
was not started until it had raised $5,000 capital, 
95 per cent. of which came from wage earners. 
This capital has since doubled and the society 
numbers 800 members and employs 40 or 50 men. 
It operates in all branches of the building trade ; 
its hours are fifty a week in summer, and it kept 
busy all last winter. The work which they do is 
of a decidedly superior quality. 

The Kettering Boot and Shoe Manufacturing So- 
ciety is another case of successful co-operation of 
workingmen and it was established without the aid 
of the Labor Association. It was founded in 1888, 
at Kettering, a boot and shoe centre, and one hun- 
dred and forty members at that time subscribed 
$2,000 capital in all. With this sum they began 
work. During the first quarter they did a business 
of $4,340, paid 5 per cent. on their capital and 
made a profit of $23.50. This profit was kept as a 
reserve, and from these small beginnings a great 
business has grown up. In 1897, there were 710 
members, a capital of $52,000, a trade of $160,000, 
and over $10,000 profits. They own a handsome 
factory building with all the modern improve- 
ments. The business is carried on by universal 
suffrage and there has never been an opposition 
ticket for directors. They have never discharged 
an employee and they have never stopped work. 
In the whole ten years they have worked short 
hours only four weeks. Ordinary manufacturers 
shut down two months every year. These co- 
operators work 48 hours a week ; in other factories 
they work 54. Trades union wages are always paid 
and they have never had a strike. Two hundred 
of the employes are shareholders, and the other 
stock holders are almost without exception wage- 
earners. The social side to this work is conspic- 
uous. They have celebrations, children’s festivals 
and all kinds of merrymakings. Kettering is a 
great co-operative center and at least half of the 
inhabitants are co-operators. In the Kettering 
Clothing Co-operative Society two of the young 
women who work in the factory are on the board 
of directors. 

The system of paying dividends on capital which 
is preserved in all these enterprises introduces an 
element of danger. Mr. Greenwood, one of the 
leaders in the movement, admits that a high rate of 
dividend is one of their greatest failings. Shares 
are sold to outsiders on account of their value as 
investments, and persons out of sympathy with 
labor copartnership get control. Charges are 


already made that the great co-operative stores 





are mere money-making concerns, and that they 
compete with other co-operative undertakings. 
The obvious way to avert this danger is not to pay 
dividends—to retain enough from the gross re- 
ceipts of the business to provide for its extension, 
to pay old-age pensions and death benefits, to pay 
good wages and have short hours—and then, after 
that is done, to use the margin in reducing the 
price of the goods and obtaining control of the 
market. It would not be long under proper 
management before such an enterprise would 
have the whole industry at its feet. It could 
organize branches all over the country and have 
virtually a wage earners’ trust. If wage earners 
will find their own capital—and we have seen how 
little is needed for a beginning—and forego interest 
upon it, they can bring about a peaceful industrial 
revolution which will settle the conflict between 
capital and labor by making the laborer his own 
capitalist and employer. Mr: Lloyd points out 
that the workman capitalist can always compete 
successfully with the ordinary capitalist because 
he “can not only be content with less profit than 
the investing capitalist, but he can get through 
with no profit at all so long as his work brings 
him in enough to keep him alive. The workman 
capitalist, in other words, has a hand as well as 
capital; the mere capitalist has no hand”? (p. 268). 

The question which I should like to put to the 
leaders of the trade union movement in America is 
this: Why is it not high time to inaugurate indus- 
tries on the labor copartnership plan in America? 
Is there any reason why our wage-earners can not 
combine in this country as well as in England and 
Ireland? It is a matter for the stronger unions 
to consider. They can easily command capital 
enough, and goods made in this way ought to be 
preferred by labor people everywhere. No well- 
informed labor man can afford to disregard the 
history of co-operation in Great Britainas given 
in Mr. Lloyd’s book, and those who read it will 
find inspiration in it. The enthusiasm of the Eng- 
lish co-operators knows no bounds. They believe 
that their cause is that of humanity, and they are 
ready to make any sacrifice to promote it. Even 
sober spectators of the movement are optimistic in 
their prophecies. No less an authority than Pro- 
fessor Marshall declares that copartnership pro- 
duction is a means of working towards a state of 
society in which the division between the upper and 
the lower classes will be removed, and Earl Grey 
(who is not, however, an outsider) says of labor 
copartnership that ‘it isan ennobling principle, 
which, as civilization advances, the world will be 
more inclined to accept. Just as slavery gave 
way to serfdom, and serfdom to hiredom, so will 
hiredom give way to copartnership.”’ 


The Chicago Common Council has adopted an 
ordinance providing for the union label on all mu- 
nicipal work. 
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British Labor Notes. 


Special to THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, October 7, 1898.—I do not 
know whether the taste for statistics be acquired 
or congenital in me, but, however it comes about, 
I certainly revel in comparative and analytical 
tables of figures. This week the Commissioner of 
Labor, the gentleman who directs the Labor De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, sent me a copy of 
the last Report on Trade Unions issued by his de- 
partment and dated last December, and for an 
hour or two I thoroughly enjoyed reading it. I 
believe a new edition giving the figures for 1897 is 
to be issued in a few months’ time, but in the 
meantime I will extract a few items of interest. 

According to this comprehensive report there 
were 1,330 different trade unions in December, 
1896, in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
They had between them 12,807 branches, and 
1,487,5€. members, of whom 108,518 were women. 

The best organized trades were those in connec- 
tion with the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
industries, which had a total 301,506 members 
organized. Next came mining and quarrying, 
with 284,806 members in cognate trade unions. 
The textile trades had 212,491 organized workers ; 
the building trades, 196,283; the transport trades» 
133,774; the clothing trades, 76,800; printing 
trades, 50,913; wood-working and furniture trades, 
36,141 ; leaving 194,848 organized workers in other 
industries. 

Out of the 1,330 unions, 1,107 had less than a thou- 
sand members apiece. Twenty unions consisting 
wholly and solely of women, had between them 
6,974 members. The great bulk of organized 
female labor was in the cotton trade—workers in 
factory and mill. 

The biggest single trade union in the country 
was the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, with 
87,313 members (Dec., 1896). The two other larg- 
est unions were the Durham Miners’ Association, 
with 59,153 members, and the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association, with 50,000. From these gigantic 
figures the numbers tone away right down to the 
smallest union in these islands, the Shropshire 
Brickworkers’ Association, with its eight members. 

The oldest union is the United Society of Brush- 
makers founded in 1778, and still flourishing with 
a roll of 1,512 members. The majority of the 
unions were born this side of 1880. In 1896, alone, 
65 trade unions with a combined membership of 
12.483 were established. 

The general commanding the largest labor army 
here is W. Mosses the Secretary of the Federation 
of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, a federa- 
tion, which, although it does not include George 
Barnes’ A. 8S. E., yet has a total] of 173,451 mem- 
bers, classified between sixteen unions. The 
Miners’ Federation, which is composed of the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association and twelve other 





miners’ unions places 155,436 under the guidance of 
its general secretary, T. Ashton. Just hereI might 
interpolate that if, as seems very probable, the 
South Wales miners organize a union and join this 
federation, it will have a roll of over a quarter of 
a million colliery workers under one flag. The only 
other huge federation of kindred trade unions was 
the United Textile Factory Workers, formed in 
1883 and dissolved August, 1896. At that date it 
comprised fine cotton weavers’ and spinners’ 
unions with a total of 131,444 organized workers. 

Lastly, taking the 100 principal unions which in- 
clude, by the way, 65 per cent. of the total organ- 
ized workers of this kingdom, I find that their 
combined income for 1896 was $8,378,225; their 
combined expenditure was $6,196,150; and their 
funds in hand totaled up to $10,844,945. This 
is not so bad a record for labor, after all. 

Now, a truce to figures, and back to the world 
of conflict and agitation. A state of considerable 
tension again exists over the coal fields of South 
Wales. One of the conditions imposed by the 
masters when the men resumed work was that the 
monthly holiday which was called Mahon’s Day (af- 
ter the Welsh name of W. Abrahams, the one time 
absolute leader of the men) should be abolished. 
The majority of the committee, and W. Abrahams 
among them, negotiating the settlement of the dis- 
dispute accepted this condition for the men and 
work, as you know, was resumed. But when the 
first Monday in the month came round on October 
3, the old custom proved too strong for the sturdy 
miners and almost universally over the fields the 
holiday was observed in the old way. Undoubtedly 
very strong feeling exists amongst the miners 
against the leaders who signed the agreement and 
this is being focussed largely by the speeches of 
men like that dear old loveable patriarch, David 
Morgan, and others. Morgan addressed a huge 
crowd of 6,000 miners on this subject on Party- 
pridd Common. The miners say they will fight 
for the holiday, and the coal owners are invok- 
ing the aid of law. 

The extraordinary slackness of employment in 
the cycle trade has nearly ruined Coventry. Ernest 
Terah Hooley has got alot toanswer for. The last 
news I hear is that the local recruiting staff in 
Coventry has had to be largely increased, so great 
has been the rush of out-of-work cycle machinists 
to save themselves from starvation, by enlisting in 
the British Army. 

The North London tram workers’ strike has run 
its short course and the men are mainly back at 
work under the old conditions. They are very 
sore and allege that the strike was spoilt by bad 
administration. Their case is in the hands of 
the highways committee of the London County 
Council. 

As I write, the great congress of railway workers 
is closing at Leeds. The General Railway Work- 
ers’ Union combines from now with the Amalga- 
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mated Society of Railway Servants, and R. Bell of 


the A. S. R. S. adds to his roll five thousand more 
names. Good! THOMAS REECE. 


Japanese Farmers. 
[Written for the AMERICAN FREDERATIONIS?. | 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


HoNnao, TOKYO, JAPAN, September 20, 1898.—So 
much has been said recently of the industrial de- 
velopment of this country that one is apt to take 
us as an industrial nation. The fact is, we are es- 
sentially an agricultural country, having 70 per 
cent. of its people in pursuit of agriculture. This 
large percentage naturally gives to the farming 
population the prestige of an important social 
factor. Hence, in considering the future aspect of 
Japan and Japanese, it is necessary to thoroughly 
understand existing conditions among this class of 
people. Space will not admit of the complete 
treatment of this important subject as it deserves, 
so we must limit our present attempt by depicting 
life conditions existing among this class of people, 
and so to furnish your readers with a key to cor- 
rectly surmise the present status of our civilization. 

As yet, the farming industry in this country is 
largely carried on by peasant proprietors, and the 
land is quite evenly distributed among them. It 
is officially estimated that 56 per cent. of the 
whole farming population are those who own land 
of less than two acres each, 29 per cent. are those 
who own between two and three and one-half acres 
each, and the remain‘ng 15 per cent. are those who 
own over threeand one-halfacreseach. Itisevident 
from this general division of land that tenant farm 
ing is practiced, but on asmall scale. Although in- 
dustrial development and social progress is slowly 
but irresistibly forcing us to the era of landlordism, 
only 26 per cent. of the farming population are 
cultivating on tenancy at present. Asa rule, life 
conditions prevalent among peasant proprietors, 
as well as tenant farmers, represent the lowest 
type of Japanese life. For our present purpose, 
we select one typical case from the province of 
Owari, one of the fertile districts in this country. 
The family under our observation consists of 
five members—husband, wife, parent, and two 
children, one of whom is old enough to assist his 
parent in the field. This family cultivates ona 
tenancy one and one-half acres of rice field and 
one acre of dry field, both of good fertility and 
capable of yielding two crops ina year. The rice 
field yields, on the average, sixty bushels. Seventy 
per cent. of the yield is given, in kind or in cash, 
according to the market price at the time, to the 
land owner as rent. (In other localities this per- 
centage varies, but in no case does it amount higher 
than 75 per vent. or lower than 60 per cent.) The 
farmer’s share, therefore, amounts to 18 bushels, 
which, estimated at the ruling price of $1 per bushel, 
will bring $18 as the farmer’sincome. Besides this, 





there is an additional income of $4.50 by disposal of 
bundles of straw accrued. This brings the total 
amount to $22.50 as the farmer’s earning for the 
cultivation of rice. The winter crop, for which 
no rent is paid—or rather it is paid in advance by 
the rice crop—is a source of far more important 
income tothe farmer. It is general practice among 
farmers inhabiting the district in question to lay 
out rice plots, drained of water, of conrse, for culti- 
vation of rape-seed plants. The yield of the farmer 
by this means comes to about 41 busheis and esti- 
mated at the race of 61 cents per bushel, it repre- 
resents an income of $25. The stalks are not 
valueless. They fetch about $1.50 for the whole 
area. Thus, the winter crop of the rice field brings 
to the pocket of the farmer a sum of $26.50 as his 
netearning. We next come to the dry field, where, 
also, two crops, the spring and summer, can be 
raised. The spring crop is barley. One acre of 
the plots yield about 40 bushels of barley. Esti- 
mated at 60 cents per bushel, the yield corresponds 
in value to $24, and out of this $14 is paid as rent. 
For 400 bundles of straw accruing from the field, 
the farmer will get $1.50, bringing the total income 
to $11.50 for the spring cultivation of the dry field. 
The summer crop of the dry field next claims our 
attention, that is, the second crop after the barley 
has been harvested. One-half of the field is laid 
out for sweet potatoes, and 7,500 pounds, corre- 
sponding in value to $13.50, are obtained. Of the 
remaining plots, one-half is laid out for indigo and 
the other half for maize, beans and other miscella- 
neous crops. The proceeds from the indigo plots 
may be reckoned at $8, and other plots yield in 
value $7.50. Lastly, a sum of $1.75 is added as the 
proceeds of buckwheat or horseradish cultivated 
in open spaces between the furrows. Summing up 
the various items we get the following schedule: 


ee cece O02 Miscellancous crops.. $ 7 50 
Rape-seed...... . 2650 Inter-furrow crops.... 9 1 75 
Ee S — 
Sweet potatoes........ 13 50 , ere 
0 | 


Ninety-one dollars and twenty-five cents as a 
year’s income for a family with five members! 
Strange though it may seem, the farmer’s family 
is actually living on the sum. Of course, every- 
thing in and around the house presents a coarse 
appearance; the house is of crude construction, 
and the clothing they wear and furniture in the 
house are of poor materials. On examining their 
living expenses, we find that owing to the higher 
cost of rice, they subsist on rice evenly mixed with 
barley. Fish, which is one of the common foods 
of other classes of our countrymen, is a thing of 
luxury for them, and they partake of it on the occa- 
sion of village festivals only. Thus, the chief item 
of food is mixed rice, which costs for the whole 
family $3.00 per month. For fuel 90 cents is spent, 
for clothing 45 cents, for repair of furniture and 
tools 45 cents, and other expenses, including pub- 
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lic burdens, foot up to $1.25 monthly. The whole 
expenditure thus comes to $6.05 per month, or 
$72.60 per year. ‘To this, the outlay on account of 
manure amounting to $15.00 per year must be 
added, and there remains $3.75 to be expended for 
incidental purposes. Turning our attention to 
peasant proprietors, we observe no marked differ- 
ence in their life conditions in comparison with 
tenant farmers. True, they are not liable to give 
up the greatest part of their income to land owners, 
but in its place they are heavily taxed by national 
and local governments. The national tax on land 
amounts to about $5.00 per acre, and local tax 
comes to about $6.00 per acre. Thus, supposing 
the tenant farmer we have above depicted as own- 
ing the land, we will find his yearly income is 
added to by $56.00, or his total income will amount 
to $147.25. Deduct from this the national and local 
taxes, aggregating $27.50, there remains in the 
hands of the supposed peasant proprietor a sum 
of $119.75 for his living expenses, or $28.50 more 
than that of the tenant farmer. It is quite appar- 
ent that this small additional income is insufficient 
to materially improve the life conditions of peasant 
proprietors. To come to think of it, that 70 per 
cent. of our population are actually existing on 
five or seven centsaday. We can not help but 
despair of our country, and least of all, what pre- 
diction are we to make for the future of the people 
of this nation! FUSATARO TAKANO. 


True Socialism. 
Ii. 


MARXISM AND PSEUDO-MARKXISM. 
BY G. A HOEHN. 


Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
“With me the ideal is nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the human mind, and translated into 
forms of thought.”’—Marx. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 


While it is true that the European wage work- 
ers’ average standard of living is far below that of 
their American brothers, it is nevertheless, a fact 
that the crisis in America is most acute, most dan- 
gerous, owing to the most unrestricted freedom of 
capitalist exploitation of the masses, and above all, 
to the high development of the capitalist system 
of production. Mr. Herbert N. Casson very cor- 
rectly says: ‘‘Today America is in a state of nerv- 
ous fever, with St. Vitus dance about election 
time.”’ 

It is obvious to every clear-sighted, thinking, hu- 
man being that this St. Vitus dance is not a mere 
scambling and scrambling for political jobs; it is 
the St. Vitus dance of the capitalist class, a howl- 
ing, and fighting, and desperate scrambling for 
the various class interests; it is the unconscious 
expression of the class struggle between capital- 
ism and labor—unconscious, as far as the masses of 
the wealth producers participating in dances of 
this kind are concerned. The political as well as 





the economic struggles will grow in extent and 
severity in the same ratio as the development of 
the capitalist system of production goes on. 

The American Federation of Labor. In No. 4, 
Vol. IV, of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Presi- 
dent Gompers published the following editorial : 


‘*A WAGE EARNER’S MOVEMENT, OURS. 

‘A mistake seems to pervade the minds of some 
of our friends, who imagine that it is necessary to 
organize the employers in the same union as the 
workmen. This error should be dispelled at once. 
The workers should organize as wage earners, for 
success is alone possible when they thus recognize 
their trade and class interests as being separate and 
distinct from their employers’. 

**In thus organizing on well-defined lines of our 
interest, we do not wish to rebuff any who may 
wish to express their sympathy for the workers, 
or the organized labor movement, but we realize 
that this sympathy can be just as well, in fact, 
more effectually manifested and given, than by 
membership in the union with the workers, 

**Such a conglomeration simply prevents full 
growth and development of the union, interferes 
with the full and free expression of the judgment 
of the members, and finally leads to dissolution or 
diversion from the practical purposes of the union. 
Our friends and organizers throughout the country 
would do well to keep this matter in mind. 

“While antagonizing no employer simply be- 
cause he is an employer, yet, when organizing 
unions, wage earners should be organized exclu- 
sively as wage earners, and thus keep a clear and 
clean cut labor movement of the wage earners, for 
the wage earners, by the wage earners.,”’ 

This position taken by Mr. Gompers is the only 
correct one. The wage earners’, the workmen’s 
class interests, are diametrically opposed to the 
class interests of the “‘ profit earners,’ of the em- 
ployers ; consequently, the latter’s place is not in 
the trade union. 

In the political class struggle the same principle 
holds good. On the political field we meet as citi- 
zens to fight for—what? ‘For the welfare of the 
public,” says a shrewd politician. H’m! This is 
a barefaced lie !—the kind reader will excuse this 
harsh verdict, but it is always wise and right to 
calla spade a spade. The fight on the political 
field is a perpetual struggle for class interests, 
and no rhetoric, eloquence or sentimental songs 
of false freedom should deceive the wage workers 
on this all-important point. 

The American wage workers should never lose 
sight of the sound Marxian principle, partially, 
but correctly, expressed in the quoted editorial of 
Mr. Gompers, whenever they deem it timely and 
advisable to enter the arena of independent politi- 
cal action. 

In all political struggles of the past it was the 
proletariat, the disfranchised, expropriated work- 
ing class, that had to haul the chestnuts out of the 
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fire for the oppressor classes. Being unorganized, 
uneducated, the workmen could never successfully 
protect their own class interests, and were simply 
used as a machine of warfare by one or the other 
faction of the raling classes. Against its own will 
capitalism broke the very bough on which it was 
sitting, by bringing together in huge factories 
and workshops hundreds and thousands of wage- 
workers; by organizing them as industrial sol- 
diers in the capitalist profit mills they laid the 
very foundation of the future economic and polit- 
ical organization of labor. 

Now to the point: As already stated, ‘ the inter- 
ests of the proletariat and the bourgeoise,” as the 
great Marxian author, K. Kautsky, says, ‘‘ are so 
diametrically opposed to each other, that the 
political aims and objects of the two classes cannot 
be permanently united. Sooner or later the par- 
ticipation of the working class in politics, in every 
country where the mode of capitalist production 
is prevalent, must lead to the point where it (the 
working class) severs its connections from the 
capitalist parties, and constitutes a party of its 
own, the labor party .. .” 

The emancipation of labor means the emancipa- 
tion of humanity, the abolition of class interests, 
of class struggles, of wage slavery. Consequently 
the labor party that will sooner or later rise out of 
the political chaos, must fearlessly and uncompro- 
misingly uphold the banner of labor, fight for the 
interests of the wage-working class, for the eman- 
cipation of this class, for this class comprises the 
nation, the people. In the political arena, how- 
ever, unlike in the economic, well-meaning per- 
sons of the so-called “better classes’? may become 
active members of the labor party and remain such, 
provided that they recognize the true character of 
the modern labor movement, the character of the 
proletarian class struggle, and as long as they act 
in accordance with the true interests of the proleta- 
rian movement, or, to speak in the words of Presi- 
dent Sam Gompers, as long as they recognize the 
wage-workers’ class interest as being separate and 
distinct from that of the employing class. Capital- 
ist influence shall not be allowed to shape th 
destiny of the labor movement. As to the true 
character of the American Federation of Labor, it 
may interest many of the readers of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST to know what the generally recognized 
Marxist journalist and pioneer, F. A. Sarge, wrote 
about eighteen months ago, in one of his excellent 
letters to Die Neue Zeit (T'he New Times) in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. After criticising various features 
and actions of the A. F. of L. of past years, Mr. 
Sarge says: 


“In view of the mentioned numerous justified 
and unjustified criticisms it must, however, also 
be stated and emphasized that the Federation is a 
bona fide, a true labor organization—an organiza- 
tion of wage workers, pure and simple, without 
clauses and back doors in its statutes through 
which middle class and wealthy capitalists, would- 


be reformers and politicians, might creepin. With 
all its faults and defects, the A. F. of L. is the rep- 
resentative of the working class, of the proletariat 
of this country, and, as such, it is to be respected ; 
but has, also, to fulfill a great task. The Federa- 
tion deserves considerable merit for many a good 
work done for the working class of these United 
States. Under strong opposition, the Federation 
made an end to the nonsensical fight about high 
protective tariff and free trade in its own ranks; 
it has mightily advanced the aspirations for shorter 
work hours; it has favorably influenced the legis- 
lation for the protection of the working people ; it 
has, without interruption, pushed the indispensa- 
ble organization of the wage-workers; it has pro- 
tected and guarded the right of labor to open, 
manfally-acting organization against the secret 
form in a long struggle, and has expressed the 
duty of the wage workers to carry on their strug: 
gles with open weapons. 

“The Federation has also shown economic intel- 
ligence by considering the formation of trusts, 
syndicates, etc., as a natural consequence of the 
industrial development, and by its refusal to join 
in the chorus of stupid howlers. . . . Asa 
matter of fact, the Federation did not permit itself 
to be made the field of experiments for the here 
so exuberantly growing reformers and sectarians 
of all sorts. 

* Although the class consciousness is not yet 
sufficiently developed, it must be declared that the 
American Federation has represented the class 
position and guarded the class character of its 
organization. The Federation’s struggles were 
class struggles.”’ 

This is the honest*comment of a bona fide Marx- 
ist Socialist! But how does such criticism, such 
comment compare with the howling, denuncia- 
tion, and fakir-eating mania of the Pseudo-Marx- 
ists who make the ‘tN. Y. People” a dictionary of 
vile Janguage and ruffian slang! 

Like the labor movement throughout the world 
the movement of the American proletariat is grow- 
ing, and its growing influence is being felt every- 
where. The free unrestricted development of 
American capitalism is of comparatively recent 
date; so is the American labor movement. We 
must be content with the success thus far achieved, 
but at the same time, seriously determined to con- 
tinue the struggle of emancipation, to make good 
past mistakes, to heal the wounds we may have 
suffered in past defeats, to make use of the best 
and most effective weapons at our command— 
determined to bring about a state of society where 
every human being will be guaranteed the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
always keeping before our eyes the motto: 

“The emancipation of the proletariat must be 
achieved by the working class themselves.”’ 

In conclusion I beg leave to quote the words of 
Marx’ life-long friend Frederick Engels, addressed 
to the wage workers of England in his editorial 
preface to the “‘Capital,”” dated November 5, 1886: 

“The sighed-for period of prosperity will not 
come ; as often as we seem to perceive its herald- 
ing symptoms, so often do they again vanish into 
air. Meanwhile, each succeeding winter brings 
up afresh the great question, ‘what to do with the 
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unemployed’; but while the number of the unem- 
ployed keeps swelling from year to year, there is 
nobody to avswer that question; and we can al- 
most calculate the moment when the unemployed, 
losing patience, will take their own fate into their 
own hands. Surely, at such a moment, the voice 
ought to be heard of a man whose whole theory is 
the result of a life-long study of the economic his- 
tory and condition of England, and whom that 
study led to the conclusion that, at least in Europe, 

ingland is the only country where the inevitable 
social revolution might be effected entirely by 
peaceful and legal means.” 


Keep on with your noble battle 
Against triumphant might; 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


(Conclusion. ) 


Collective Bargaining. 
BY WM. M. BURKE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


To a student of labor movements and trade or- 
ganizations from the time of the guilds to the 
present, there is one function of labor unions of 
all kinds which stands prominent among all the 
principles and objects published and unpublished. 
Trade unions have done and are atill doing a great 
work in improving the conditions of laborers. 
Hours have been shortened, wages have been 
raised, women’s and child labor regulated, sani- 
tary conditions of shop and factory improved, and 
many other improvements may be directly traced 
to the work of unions of labor. 

At the foundation of all this progress, however, 
lies the function of labor unions, which capital 
recognizes last of all, and then, only under com- 
pulsion. In some form or other in every labor dis- 
pute the recognition of this function is insisted on 
by the workmen and as strenuously denied by the 
employer. This is the right of collective bargain- 
ing. 

If labor unions have aecomplished anything in 
the past or are to accomplish anything in the fu- 
ture, it has been, and will be, only because they 
have insisted on this right. This is necessarily 
true, for where do you find the individual worker 
who, as an individual, is capable of obtaining jus- 
tice for himself when he is bargaining with the 
average employers. The employer conceives that 
it is to his interest to buy labor as cheap as he can, 
and it is, of course, to the interest of the worker, 
since labor is the only thing he has to sell, that he 
get as much as possible for that labor. 

The one must sell his labor and the other must 
buy labor. As disputes between worker and em- 
ployer must frequently arise over questions of 
wages we may take this as a type of the dispute. 
Then, here we have all the essentials for a bargain: 
The necessity of each for the other, and the work- 
ings of self-interest. 

There are in modern times four cases or four 





different sets of conditions under which such bar- 
gains are made: 

1. Where neither employers nor workmen are 
organized. 

2. Where employers and not workmen are or- 


ganized. 

3. Where workmen and not employers are or- 
ganized. 

4. Where both employers and workmen are 
organized, 


Now, in order to have a fair bargain we must 
have those who are to make the bargain on an 
equal footing. Let us see in which of the above 
cases this condition is most nearly fulfilled. 

In the first case we have the conditions which 
every employer considers perfectly fair, and a 
great many men who look at the question super- 
ficially will agree with him. The employer enters 
no combination to keep wages down and the 
workman enters no organization to keep wages 
up. In the words of the manufacturer, ‘‘ We meet 
and make a contract as man with man, and neither 
has any advantage.”” Now, we might leave out 
the very important consideration that the work- 
man generally is dependent on his labor from day 
to day for what he eats and wears, as well as for 
those things for his wife and children, while gen- 
erally the employer is under no such urgent ne- 
cessity. 

This, of course, must be recognized as a very 
great advantage on the part of the employer, but 
as this must always be the case under our present 
industrial system (and I see no evidence of an im- 
mediate change) we will leave that out of account 
and see if now either side has an advantage. 

The workman is a unit, merely, in one of the 
two great factors of production, labor and capital. 
As a unit he has only the influence or weight of a 
unit in making a bargain. Hence, in order that 
the bargain should be fair the worker ought to 
be allowed to bargain with a unit of capital, or 
at least with one who represents only so much 
capital as this individual workman will use when 
employed. But is this true? Even when there 
is no combination among employers, the em- 
ployer represents many units of capital, or rather 
many times the capital which is necessary to 
employ the individual workman. Then, to make 
the conditions equal and insure a fair bargain 
in the first case, either workmen must combine 
and deal as a collective body or the individual 
workman should be allowed to deal or bargain 
only with a representative of s0 much capital as 
is to be employed in connection with, each man. 

In the second case, where employers and not 
workmen are combined, it will readily be seen 
that if there is any advantage in combination the 
position of the employer is only made the more 
secure. A combination of employers such as really 
existed during the great railway strike in Chicago, 

(Continued on page 185.) 
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STRIKE NOW FOR EIGHT HOURS. 


The duty devolves upon us at all times to be 
consistent and persistent in our organized 
effort to secure beneficial results to our fellow- 
workers, whether by legislation or upon the 
economic or political field. At no time is it 
permissible for us to lose sight of the great 
interests involved. 

During the last session of Congress the 
Kight-hour Bill (H. R. 7389), being an amend- 
ment to and improvement upon the present 
law, passed the House of Representatives 
without a dissenting vote. Owing to the op- 
position of some Senators, and the indifference 
of some others, it did not pass the Senate. 
Had a small coterie of Senators not taken ad- 
vantage of the war to hide their antagonism 
or indifference, there would be no question 
but that that beneficent measure would now 
be the law of the land. 

It is unnecessary at this time to enter into 
an argument in favor of the eight-hour work- 
day and its establishment for all Government 





work, whether performed direct or by con- 
tract ; but one statement made by an interested 
opponent will suffice to convince all that it 
will not destroy, injure, or be an obstacle in 
the growth of our general industries, nor to 
the development of our increasing ship build- 
ing. 

Mr. Cramp, of the Cramp Ship Yards, be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, in the hearing on the Eight-hour Bill, 
admitted that notwithstanding that the work- 
men in the ship yards of France worked eleven 
and twelve hours per day, and the workmen 
in the ship yards of the United States nine 
and ten hours, that while French ship-builders 
offered to build Russian warships in five 
years, Mr. Cramp’s company agreed to build 
the vessels in thirty months. Notwithstand- 
ing wages are higher in the United States 
than in France, the French ship-builders 
wanted more money to build the Russian war 
vessels than the Cramp Company had con- 
tracted to deliver them for. 

Thus, every contention made by labor is 
fully borne out by one of the largest con- 
tractors for Government work; that the 
shorter workday affords the opportunity to 
produce the better article, in a shorter time 
and at a lesser cost than under the longer 
hour labor system. 

Of course, Mr. Cramp had no intention of 
so thoroughly fortifying the claims which 
labor makes, but he could not forego the op- 
portunity of proclaiming the ability of his 
company and other companies like his to turn 
out wonderful ships for a less cost and in a 
shorter time than France. In the statement 
which he makes he unconsciously substan- 
tiates the claim which organized labor sets 
forth for the shorter workday, and thus 
effectually effaces every ground for opposition 
to the more general introduction of the eight- 
hour workday, both for Government work 
and private employment. 

Having these facts in mind, the Executive 
Council at its recent session took the matter 
under advisement, and all organized labor is 
requested to co-operate for the purpose of se- 
curing from United States Senators the pledge 
that they will favor the eight-hour bill at the 
coming session of Congress in December. Our 
fellow-unionists and friends everywhere should 
appoint committees to wait upon either or 
both of their respective United States Senators 
to insist upon the pledge being given. 

We have no partisan interests to further or 
to punish. Our cause and our interests are 
committed to, and largely involved in, the 
eight-hour law and the eight-hour movement. 
We propose to oppose those who are antago- 
nistic to the lawful and peaceful methods and 
measures of our organized fellow workers. 

Even though there be few elections for 
United States Senators pending in the several 
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States, nevertheless Senators are interested in 
having candidates for Congress, State legisla- 
tures and municipal offices elected who belong 
to their political parties. 

By the cordial and prompt co-operation of 
all, there can be no doubt that before Congress 
shall have been in session more than a few 
weeks, all opposition to our eight-hour bill 
will be removed, and one great step toward 
the improvement of the workers, and a giant 
stride for the peaceful and safe solution of the 
labor problem will have been achieved. 





IMPERIALISM, ITS DANGERS AND 
WRONGS, 


Having been invited to deliver an address by the National 
Committee of the Chicago Peace Jubilee in connection with 
that event in Chicago, Lil., October 18, 1808, the President 
of the American Federation of Labor delivered the fol- 
lowing: 

This is a most auspicious time, and well has 
your great city undertaken to fittingly cele- 
brate it. Although peace has not yet been 
declared, its realization is reasonably -well 
assured. Spain isin no position to contend 
militantly with us upon the issues of the war. 
Continental European nations may grudgingly 
view our vantage position, but our reserved 
power and the friendly attitude of Great 
Britain holds them in check. Thus, we may, 
even at this early day, jubilantly celebrate 
the return of peace. 

All honor to the brave and valiant soldiers 
who, by their tact, judgment and heroism, 
planned and executed the war and brought 


victory to our arms in a surprisingly brief 


period! None can pay too glowing tributes 
to the splendid manifestations and ideal hero- 
ism as displayed by Hobson and Wainwright, 
Miles and Shafter, Wheeler and Lee, and the 
redoubtable Dewey. And while not detract- 
ing one iota from the meed of praise bestowed 
upon and to which these gallant men are 
entitled, yet none the less deserving of the 
encomiums of praise and honor are the men 
who carried the gunsand ‘‘the men behind the 
guns ;”’ for without their unswerving devotion, 
their skill, daring and self-sacrifice, victory 
would have been dashed from our lips and 
disaster overtaken us all. The honor, the 
spirit and the valor of American manhood, 
inspired by American love of liberty, render 
our people invulnerable in industry, peace 
and progress, as well as invincible in the art 
of war. 

There could be but one ending in our war 
with Spain. Our forbearance for years with 
her cruelty to, and tyranny over, the peo- 
ple of Cuba, our efforts to persuade Spain to 
grant Cuban independence, were not evidences 
of weakness, but of the consciousness of our 
great power and the humane impulse of our 
people to obtain these results without resort- 





ing toarms. Nations, like individuals, some 
times commit the folly of being whipped into 
conceding fairness to those whom they have 
been accustomed to rule, rather than concede 
it from a sense of equity and justice. Spain 
has cause to repent her folly, and we, in the 
superb hour of our matchless triumph, will 
demonstrate to the world that we are true to 
our promises, true to the people of Cuba, and 
true to the traditions, the honor and the 
destiny of our country. 

In the midst of our rejoicing over the 
success of our arms, it is well that we look to 
the causes that have brought on our war with 
Spain, and consider the questions which have 
grown out of it, and the attitude which we, as 
a liberty-loving people of a great republic, 
should take in regard to them. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the awful suffering 
entailed upon the people of Cuba by the effete 
monarchy of Spain, nor is it necessary to more 
than refer to the political tyranny, the ma- 
terial chicanery, and the moral and social 
obloquy which Spain sought to place upon 
the inhabitants of that superb ‘ Pearl of the 
Antilles.’’ 

What the people of our country were una- 
ble to accomplish with Spain by peaceable 
means, we sought to impress upon Congress 
to achieve by taking up arms against her. 
Yet, when Congress declared war against the 
Kingdom of Spain, it, atthesametime, declared 
to the world that the war was begun as ‘‘an 
unselfish endeavor to fulfil a duty to humanity 
by ending it,’? and pledged our honor and our 
faith that there was not on our part ‘any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 


jurisdiction or control’? over Cuba ‘except 


for the pacification thereof.’’ That disclaimer 
conveyed to the whole world without reserve 
that we had no selfish purpose in prosecuting 
this war, and that we were prompted by no 
desire for annexation or conquest of any ter- 
ritory, near or remote. 

What has become of our peans of praise for 
the brave Cubans? Was our charge against 
Spain in her refusal to give the people of that 
island freedom and independence, baseless? 
If we admit this, we at once confess that our 
war was without just cause, we confess to a 
most grievous wrong committed. Where is 
the spirit of holding out the helping hand in 
aid of all people struggling for liberty and in 
dependence? Where has flown this great 
outburst of our sympathy for the self-sacrific- 
ing and liberty-loving Cubans? Is it not 
strange that now, for the first time, we hear 
that the Cubans are unfit for self-government ; 
that whether they protest against it or not, 
they must be dominated by us, annexed to us 
or become a dependency of ours? 

Alas! there are some Americans—our 
money makers—whose only god is the al- 
mighty dollar, whose only human or divine 
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trinity is dividend, interest and profit, come 
to the conclusion that if poor, suffering Cuba 
van be handed over to their tender mer- 
cies, their diety and their deviltry can hold 
full sway. These gentry, when there is a 
question between liberty and profit, present 
or prospective liberty is thrown to the dogs 
as a wornout and threadbare thing of the 
past. 

If we have intervened in behalf of Cuba, 
and driven a foreign tyrant from her shores, 
we have at least authority for our action by 
the appeals of the struggling Cubans. But 
what of the Porto Ricans?) They have not 
asked our intervention ; they have not pleaded 
for annexation. Their country was invaded 
as a military necessity. They number eight 
hundred thousand people, and have not been 
divided by fierce conflict. If we give freedom 
and independence to Cuba, to which she is en 
titled, is thereany justification for our enforced 
conquest and annexation of Porto Rico? 

Hawaii we have annexed, irrespective of the 
wishes of her people, who were not asked 
whether the constitution under which they 
have recently lived meets with their approval. 
Nor was annexation, in its direct or indirect 
form, ever given to them for decision. The 
flag of our country waves in Hawaii over a 
people, subjugated by our superior force, in 
flagrant violation of the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

In the case of the Philippines we have the 
question repeated, only in a much more aggra- 
vated form. The circumstances of war gave 
the opportunity for the destruction of the Span- 
ish fleet at Manilla. We found the Filipinos, 
however, in arms for freedom from Spain and 
the independence of their country. Our aid 
was neither sought nor requested. We pro- 
claimed the high motives with which we en- 
tered into the struggle with Spain; and yet, 


the first moment we have the opportunity of 


laying our hands upon territory which we 
invade as a chance of war, we are at once 
asked to violate every declaration which 
we have made, or promise which we have 
given, and insist that these islands, with their 
subjugated people, shall come under our domi- 
nation. Are we ina moment, filled with the 
delirium of triumph, to turn our backs upon 
our entire past and all that has made us great 
and respected? I trust not. 

When Germany annexed Alsace- Lorraine 
it devolved upon her that she remain armed 
for many years to come. It turned Europe 
into an armed camp, under whose burdens its 
workers are groaning aloud and menancingly 
protesting against. It cost Germany mani- 
foldly more than the material gain that ean 
yome to her in many decades, while, at the 


same time, she is in constant expectation of 


and preparation for a conflict which may oc- 
eur at any moment. 





There is even now a strife going on among 
the nations of the earth for the partition and 
possession of Eastern countries. Let us take 
the Philippines, and we shall be in the midst 
of the conflicts. We shall have to follow the 
monarchical policy of large standing armies, 
with immense navies (not always voluntary). 
We shall not only have to bear the heavy bur- 
dens of debt and taxation exceeding those of 
other nations, but we will come to that point 
against which the genius of our institutions 
revolts—compulsory military duty. 

It will not be amiss to call attention to some 
of the conditions prevailing in the islands, 
which the thoughtless enthusiast and the grab- 
all monopolist commercial spirit of our day, 
urge us to annex. We should know the dan- 
gers which are involved in the silly or wicked 
policy of imperialism and expansion. 

With less than one hundred thousand in- 
habitants in Hawaii, fifty thousand are con- 
tract laborers, practically slaves. Of this 
number there are fully eighty per cent. Chinese 
and Japanese, twenty per cent. South Sea 
Islanders and Portuguese from the Azore Is 
lands. The terms of contract of these slave 
laborers run for seven years. The laborers 
have no right either to change their employers 
or leave their employment; the contract to 
labor is specifically enforced by law. Any 
time a laborer may serve in imprisonment by 
reason of his failure to perform the work re- 
quired is added to the life of the contract to 
labor ; that is, after his term of imprisonment 
has expired, he must work that same length 
of time, in order to fill out the time of the 
contract. 

Your attention is called to a telegraphic 
dispatch from Honolulu, under date of Sep- 
tember 23, 1898. It reads: ‘In the district 
court of Hilo, recently, the first case since the 
annexation, under the contract labor law, 
“ame up for a hearing. The Honolulu Sugar 
Company complained of a laborer who had 
broken his contract. The defense claimed 
that the contract was contrary to the legisla- 
tion of the United States. The prisoner was or 
dered back to work, but refused an’ was placed 
in jail,”’ 

An appeal is to be taken in this case to our 
courts. Thus, we may see the Supreme Court 
of the United States called upon to decide on 
the validity of the Hawaiian contract labor 
law, with its provisions for the specific en- 
forcement to labor under penalty of imprison- 
ment. Is it not a faet that our Supreme 
Court, in all its decisions, is required to make 
them applicable generally to the United States 
and to all territories under its jurisdiction? 
And thus we see that in this instance (the 
courts already encouraged by a former de- 
cree in a case coming under its jurisdiction 
last year, that is, the one in the case of Rob- 
ertson vs. Baldwin), we may find a new decision 
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given, made necessary by the contract labor 
conditions prevailing in the annexed Ha- 
yaiian Islands, applicable to the workers of 
our entire country. 

The contract laborers of Hawaii are cor- 
ralled in gangs, with an overseer with whip 
in hand, on horseback, galloping around, en- 
forcing diligence in labor. ‘That there is 
little, if any, hope of changed conditions of 
labor in Hawaii in the near fature, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the sugar planters, in 
which industry the contract laborers are gen- 
erally employed, insist that the sugar and rice 
industries can not be successfully conducted 
without this species of contract-slave labor. 

Much as our jingo press seeks to hide the 
awful condition of the people of the annexed 
and proposed annexed islands, occasionally 
the truth will come to the front. In a recent 
issue of one of our great papers a correspon- 
dent at Porto Rico writes, under date of Sep- 
tember 17, and says: 

‘““The Porto Rican peasant, so far as I can 
judge, is about upon a par with the peon of 
Mexico; he has no better home, if he has a 
home at all. He goes no better clad, and the 
compensation he receives for his labor brings 
him as little return. 

‘*During a heavy shower I was driven, a 
few days ago, to take shelter in a native hut. 
It was the most squalid dwelling I ever en- 
tered, typical of its class, and I do not hesitate 
to say that in comparison with the poverty of 
it, the most miserable Indian on our frontier 
lives in the midst of absolute luxury. A mere 
board shack with thatched roof, propped up 
on crazy stilts, over a bog of mud, with a 
rank growth of fruit laden banana trees, 
pierced here and there with stately cocoa 
palms, in the rear, presents a complete view 
of the exterior. Within, a rude cot, a single 
bench and a little charcoal pit, which serves 
for the purpose of cookery in the West Indies, 
with some primitive utensils, was all there 
was to minister to the living wants of three 
persons. This was a city dwelling. In the 
country the homes are even more destitute 
and sordid, if you can imagine it. 

‘*'The dress of the laboring classes in the 
towns consists mainly, with the males, ofa shirt 
and trousers: with the females, of a calico 
dress. Cheap straw hats of domestic make are 
worn by some, but many go hatless, a kind of 
woven wreath of weeds being used as a pro- 
tection for the head in bearing burdens—noth- 
ing being carried inthe hands here. Children 
up tosix or seven years of age are commonly al- 
lowed to go completely naked, and may be seen 
upon the streets often as late as eight o’ clock 
at night, apparently undisturbed by the some- 
times cool air. The food of these people is 
simple in the extreme, consisting mostly of 
rice and beans. They eat very little fruit, 
though it is cheap, realizing the danger of 





such a diet, especially during the hot and 
humid season.”’ 

And such isthe make-up of the eight millions 
of the inhabitants of the Philippines—Malays, 
Negritos and Chinamen, the semi-barbaric 
peoples of the more than three hundred islands 
comprising the group in the Archipelago who 
are to come within the fold of our Union. What 
a wonderful achievement; what a marvelous 
gain to the civilization of America. 

Recently, giving vent to the first evidence 
of ecivilizing influences, (the Filipinos near 
Manila, suffering severely from the increased 
cost of living as a result of the war), some 
workers requested a paltry increase in wages. 
As asubstitute some of these poor fellows were 
forced back to work at the point of the bayo- 
net; others, who were more stubborn, were 
run through, and some cast into dungeons. 

If we attempt to foree upon the natives of 
the Philippines our rule, and compel them to 
conform to our more or less rigid form of gov- 
ernment, how many lives shall we take? Of 
course, they will seem cheap, because they are 
poor laborers. They will be members of the 
majority in the Philippines, but they will be 
ruled and killed at the convenience of the 
very small minority there, backed up by our 
armed land and sea forces. The dominant 
class in the islands will ease its conscience 
because the victims will be poor, ignorant 
and weak. When innocent men can be shot 
down on the public highway as they were 
in Lattimer, Penn., and Virden, Ill., men of 
our own flesh and blood, men who help to make 
this homogeneous nation great, because they 
dare ask for more humane conditions at the 
hands of the moneyed class of our country, 
how much more difficult will it be to arouse 
any sympathy, and secure relief for the poor 
semi-savages in the Philippines, much less 
indignation at any crime against their inherent 
and natural rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness? 

There is an universality of the law of right, 
and its transgression brings the penalty and 
certain punishment in its wake. This is as 
true of nations as of individuals. An infrac- 
tion of the law of right and justice on our part 
is bound to react upon our people, upon our 
country, and endanger the perpetuity of our 
republic. 

Nations which have least respected the rights 
and interests of their peoples have made the 
least material, social, political and moral prog- 
ress. Rome in her day recognized the largest 
liberty of her citizens, but, bent on conquest, 
and making her captives slaves, gave the first 
impetus to that enervation of her people which 
presaged her decay, and encompassed her final 
downfall. 

America and particularly American insti- 
tutions are not only worthy of our love and 
veneration because they give us greater free- 





dom than those of any other nation, but the 
institutions of the United States represent a 
principle—the great principle of self-govern 
ment of the people, for the people, by the 
people; the principle of self-respect, self- 
restraint as well as great power. This prin- 


ciple we shall only prove ourselves worthy of 


representing and holding forth as an inspira 
tion for the peoples of other nations to emu 
late and seek to establish, by manifesting 
restraint upon ourselves or upon those who 
would thrust us out of our physical, moral, 
progressive and powerful sphere into the vor- 
tex of imperialism, with all the evils which 
that term implies—militarism, despotism and 
venality on the one hand—slavery, misery and 
despair on the other. 

We do not oppose the development of our 
industry, the expansion of our commerce, nor 
the power and influence which the United 
States may exert upon the destinies of the 
nations of the earth. On the contrary, we 
realize that the higher intelligence and stan- 
dard of life of the American workers will 
largely contribute toward attaining the high- 
est pinnacle of industrial and commercial 
greatness; and these achievements in the paths 
of peace will glorify the institutions of our 
republic, to which the grateful eyes and the 
yearning hearts of the people of the earth will 
turn for courage and inspiration to struggle 


onward and upward, so that the principles of 


human liberty and human justice may be im- 
planted in their own lands. 


In a recent address upon this question of 


imperialism and expansion some one said: 
‘We are jealous for the honor of our country, 
and we would not have its flag desecrated by 
being used to cover what might prove to be a 
crime against the human race. ‘The part we 
are to play in making history will surely be 


an evil one if we yield to evil counsels, or if 


we foolishly take it for granted that the re- 
public can do no wrong and can make no mis 
takes. We find ourselves today at a forking 
of the road; our ears are stunned by a chorus 
of voices which insist that, without halting to 
consider, we shall go to the left. We are not 
afraid of new departures; but there may be a 
choice of direction. It is said that in six 
weeks we have advanced a hundred years. 
No; but our pulse has risen to a hundred 
beats a minute. Or, if we are making fast 
time, may it not be because we are on a down 
grade, with every brake flying loose?”’ 
Surely this warning is suflicient to call 
upon us to halt, to ponder and ask ourselves 
‘“‘whither are we drifting?” or, rather, 
whither are we being forced? The flag of our 
republic should float over a free people, and 
must never form a cloak to hide slavery, bar- 
barism, despotism, or tyranny. America as 


we know it, with its blessings of peace and 
stability, must not be hazarded for a new era 
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of uncertainty, oppression, and strife. Every- 
where our flag must be greeted as the emblem 
of peace and as a rebuke to dishonesty and des- 
potism. 

We have many problems confronting us 
at home, without attempting to divert the 
thoughts of our people to foreign complica- 
tions of any character. Statesmanship can 
apply its art to the remedy of grievous ills 
from which our people suffer. 

It is worse than folly, aye, it is a crime, to 
lull ourselves into the faney that we shall 
escape the duties which we owe to our people 
by becoming a nation of conquerors, disregard- 
ing the lessons of nearly a century and a 
quarter of our national existence as an inde 
pendent, progressive, humane and peace: loving 
nation. We cannot with safety to ourselves, 
or justice to others keep the workers and the 
lovers of reform and simple justice divided, 
or divert their attention, and thus render 
them powerless to expose abuses and remedy 
existing injustice. 

A ‘foreign war as a cure for domestic dis- 
content’? has been the device of tyrants and 
false counselors from time immemorial, but it 
has always lead to a Waterloo, a Sedan, to 
certain decadence and often utter ruin. In 
our country we are perhaps too powerful 
to incur outside disaster; but we shall cer 
tainly court worse evils at home if we try 
to benumb the nation’s sense of justice and 
love of right, and prevent it from striving 
earnestly to correct all proved -errors. 

The complex conditions of industry, chang 
ing as with the movements of a kaleidoscope, 
the invention of new machines and the appli 
cation of new forees to industry, the division 
and subdivision of labor, find many workers 
thrown upon the streets, counted among the 
number of workless workers, their occupation 
gone; a large number of our people walking 
the highways and byways of our country, 
without the opportunity of earning their 
bread by the sweat of their brow ; while those 
who have employment are overburdended 
with long hours of toil; men, women and 
children wailing and yearning for relief from 
onerous conditions of the factory and work 
shop and misery at home ; the beneficiaries of 
monopoly and the trusts seeking to besmirch 
our legislatures, our Congress and our judic 
iary. It certainly seems the part of wisdom 
that the misery and wrongs of the one should 
not be aggravated, nor new and larger op- 
portunities created for the visitation of greater 
injury, greater injustice and greater tyranny 
by the other. 

If the Philippines are annexed, what is to 
prevent the Chinese, the Negritos and the 
Malays coming to our country? How can we 
prevent the Chinese coolies from going to the 
Philippines and from there swarming into the 
United States engulfing our people and our 
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civilization. If these new islands are to be- 
come ours, it will be either under the form 
of Territories or States. Can we hope to close 
the flood-gates of immigration from the hordes 
of Chinese and the semi-savage races coming 
from what will then be part of our own country? 


Certainly, if we are to retain the principles of 


law enunciated from the foundation of our 
Government, no legislation of such a character 
can be expected. 

In a country such as ours the conditions and 
opportunities of the wage earners are pro- 
foundly affected by the view of the worth or 
dignity of men who earn their bread by the 
work of their hands. The progress and im- 
provement in the condition of the wage earners 
in the former slave States have been seriously 
obstructed for decades in which manual labor 
and slave labor were identical. The South 
now, with difficulty, respects labor, because 
labor is the condition of those who were form- 
erly slaves, and this fact operates potentially 
against any effort to secure social justice by 
legislative action or organized movement of 
the workers. If these facts have operated so 
effectually to prevent necessary changes in the 
condition of our own people, how difficult will 
it be to quicken our conscience so as to secure 
social and legislative relief for the semi-savage 
slave or contract laborers of the ,conquered 
islands? 

There may be some who imagine we are 
alarmists and draw upon our fancy and an ex- 
aggeration of facts for opposition to this leap 
into the dark abyss of imperialism and expan- 
sion; but all history sustains the fears which 
are entertained. Great changes do not come 
over night; radical reforms are not inau- 
gurated in a day; we are not immediately 
aware of evil influences. The subtle forces 
and the muffled tread of the tyrant do not 
make themselves immediately felt; they come 
like the thief in the night and rob us of our 
liberties and our birthright. 

As vigilance is the price of liberty, and 
time makes more converts than reason, the 
vigilance and the sober second thought of our 
people is beginning to assert itself. The good 
sense, the conscience, the love of liberty and 
of justice and right of America’s loyal and 
devoted citizens are coming to the fore and will 
soon proclaim that this Republic of ours shall 
be true to its history, true to its declarations 
that ‘‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,’’ true to its 
mission to spread the gospel and set the ex- 
ample of a free people governing themselves 
truly, safely, humanely, faithfully, with no 
purpose of conquest over other lands or other 
peoples, except as we shall conquer and shine 
resplendently by our sense of justice, by our 
industry, our prudence, our civilization, our 
honesty and our humanity 





INJUNCTIONS AND STRIKES. 


The decision of United States Cireuit Court 
Judge Hammond in the injunction against 
the striking wire drawers is one of the most 
sweeping which has been rendered in the an- 
nals of labor disputes. The order not only en- 
joins interference with, or obstructions to, any 
of the business of the company or its agents, ser- 
vants, or employes in any of its works any- 
where, but the enjoined must not enter upon 
the company’s grounds, must not compel, in- 
duce, or even attenfpt to compel or induce by 
threat, intimidation, persuasion, force or vio- 
lence, any of the employes to refuse or fail 
to perform their duties. They must not eon- 
gregate for the purpose of intimidation ; must 
not post. pickets or establish parols; must not 
collect at the approaches to or from the com- 
pany’s grounds; must not go singly or eol- 
lectively to the homes of the company’s 
employes, ete. 

It is quite evident that the wire trust has 
gained a victory over the strikers, and in this 
they have been aided by the court’s injune- 
tion. ‘The powerful arm of the judiciary of 
our Government has been thrown in the bal- 
ance, but upon the side of the strongest, most 
powerful and influential by reason of their 
possessions, as against the men who are work- 
ing day after day, year after year, to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, to 
maintain those who are dependent upon them; 
the men who make our country industrially 
and commercially great; who form the basis 
for the maintenance of our safety at home, 
and prestige and honor abroad. 

During the miners’ strike of 1897, injune- 
tions were issued by the wholesale, practically 
covering the same grounds. The men actively 
engaged in that contest, however, realized that 
there was one of two alternatives presented 
tothem. The Constitution of the United States 
and of the several States guaranteeing the 
right of free speech, free public assemblage, 
on the one side; injunctions of courts denying 
these rights on the other; and when it came 
to a choice between obeying the decree of a 
court or the constitutional guarantees, there 
was no hesitation in standing by the Constitu- 
tion, though it might involve temporary in- 
convenience or sacrifice. 

It is impossible for citizen workmen, en- 
gaged in dispute with their emplyers, to abide 
by all the conditions of the injunctions which 
are issued. ‘The approaches to and from the 
company’s grounds are the remotest parts of 
this earth. They have no beginning nor end- 
ing; and, under the strict construction of the 
terms of the injunction, any man, either in 
Alaska or Timbuctoo, walking or riding in 
the direction of the company’s grounds, would 
be liable to imprisonment for contempt of the 
order of the court. 








The right of the workers to quit their em 
ployment, to strike, when the conditions of 
employment become onerous or burdensome, 
is inherent. The right by peaceful means to 
argue with and persuade other workers not to 
take the places of those vacated by injured or 
wronged workmen, the plea of one man to im 
press upon his fellow-workers to observe the 
ethical and advantageous command of labor, 
‘Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s job,’’ is 
one which no judge ean deny by an injune- 
tion, nor Government crush out of the hearts 
and minds of men. 

The wire workers have given up this pres- 
ent contest, and the wire trust for the time 
being is victorious; but the workers in that 
trade, as the workers in all other trades, are 
organizing more strongly than ever. ‘They 
are all realizing that they are thrown upon 
their own resources; that if they would be 
freer than now from economic, social and po- 
litical thraldom, they must look to themselves 
more than ever before, and that that which 
now appears as a victory may well lead the 
trust?s managers, mouthpieces, advocates and 
apologists to have cause to exclaim with 
another character in history, ‘‘Another such 
a victory, and we are lost.”’ 


Virden’s Labor Conflict. 

Ever since the miners’ agreement with the 
mine operators last December, by which wages 
were increased and the eight hour day gener 
ally introduced, a number of operators, more 
or less significant, have endeavored to break 
the seale and re-establish the havoe and eutting 
in wages which formerly prevailed in the coal 
mining industry. That has been the case with 
the Third Pool at Pittsburg, Pa., and in Pana 
and Virden, Illinois. 

For more than ten years prior to 1897, the 
miners’ condition was becoming continually 
worse, until it was a common thing to read in 
the newspapers that the miners of one or the 
other section of the country were supplicants 
for aid to save them from starvation. The 
miners’ strike of 1897 changed this, and the 
trend was upward, but this condition of affairs, 
which means amelioration in the condition 
of the miners and their taking their position 
side by side with the workers of the country 
to be participants and sharers in the prog- 
ress and civilization of our time, did not suit 
the grab-all operators of the places named. 

More particularly was this the case with the 
Chicago Virden Coal Company, of which C. 
W. Loucks is president. This company not 
only sought to cut wages and reintroduce mis- 
ery among the miners, but brought train loads 
of cheap, docile negro laborers, guarded by 
armed Pinkerton thugs, into the mines, which 
were surrounded by stockades, picketed by 
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other armed Pinkertons. The miners, realiz 
ing the danger confronting them, sought by 
every lawful means to keep the hordes of im- 
ported laborers from taking their places. In 
so doing they were attacked by the Pinkertons, 
and several miners were killed and wounded. 
Their sympathizers in turn attacked the Pink- 
ertons, the result of which has been much 
bloodshed in Virden in connection with this 
lockout of the miners and with this attempt 
to supplant them by cheap negro laborers. 

Governor Tanner, of Illinois, upon being 
wdvised of this condition of affairs, guaranteed 
protection to life and property, but insisted 
that the bringing in of imported laborers un- 
der such circumstanees, arming them and 
placing over them armed bands of men, is 
contrary to the law of Illinois and the un 
written law of the rights of man. He, there 
fore, sent the militia of the State to Virden to 
prevent the invasion of the State by an armed 
horde of cheap laborers, controlled by an 
armed force, unknown and foreign to the law, 
has dispersed them and insisted upon either 
their return to their homes by the companies, 
or at least, their exclusion from the State of 
Illinois. 

Too much credit can not be given to Gov- 
ernor Tanner for his splendid manhood and 
the courage he has manifested. He has ar- 
rayed himself upon the side of those who love 
the rights and liberties of American citizen- 
ship and American manhood, and all that that 
implies, as against the greed and avarice of 
corporate power that would undermine and 
Negroize or Chinaize American labor. 

The miners of Virden, owing to their pre 
vious awful surroundings, are practically part 
of the soil. They have not the means of leav 
ing in order to seek employment elsewhere, 
even though they should so desire. The im 
positions of the companies have been such as 
to make the miners dependent upon their em- 
ployment at Virden and Pana. Their right 
to employment and theopportunity of employ- 
ment under fair conditions is one which can 
not be successfully disputed, except upon the 
hypothesis that men have no right to life and 
the opportunity to maintain it by the sweat of 
their brow. 

Circumstances indicate that the demand of 
the miners for the maintenance of the scale 
agreed upon by them and the operators will 
succeed, aud the backward step threatened by 
the unscrupulous companies and their man 
agers will be frustrated. Thus again labor 
will be the greater gainer, organization will 
receive a new impetus, the cause of labor 
more friends and more sympathizers, and out 
of a day of gloom will emerge a brighter fu 
ture for all. 





Subseribe to the FEDERATIONIST. 
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TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 
of the trade union movement of America: 


Political Action. 


That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 
junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 


Thorough Unity. 


We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
polities. 

Working Overtime. 

We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 
ing overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor- 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eighthour work-day. 





The world owes every man willing to work 
an opportunity to live as becomes a man. 


Read carefully the official call for the A. F. 
of L. Convention, published elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Organized labor is the conservator of the 
public peace, and will prove to be the savior 
of the Republic. 


The union scale is the living wage, the life 
line beyond which the workers will not allow 
themselves to be forced. 


It is a mistake for any union entitled to 
representation to fail to elect its quota of dele- 
gates to the Kansas City Convention of the 
A. F. of L, 


The splendid action of Governor Tanner, of 
Illinois, in the Virden matter, will ever be a 
monument to his honor, courage and sterling 
Americanism. All honor to Virden’s valiant 
videttes. 

Say, critics, friends or opponents, now is 
your time to show the error of ‘‘the other 
fellow’s’’ ways. It is easy to find fault and 
tear down. Make your propositions now to 
rectify the evils and build up. 


If you have an idea which you think would 
advance the interest of labor and would push 
forward the organization of the workers, per- 
suade your union to adopt it and send it to 
the A. F. of L. office at once, so that it may 
be placed on the printed program for con 
sideration of the Kansas City Convention. 


Collective Bargaining. 

(Continued from page 177.) 
called the Railway Manager’s Association, has it 
in its power to destroy the only hope of the in- 
dividual worker that the bargain will be a fair one, 
because it can abolish competition among em- 
ployers. 

In the fourth case we have the reverse of the 
first. Now the workers are organized and the em- 
ployers are not. We found in the first case, how- 
ever, that although there was no combination 
among employers, yet there was, so to speak, a 
combination of capital which gave the employer 
an advantage. Now, if to offset that advantage, 
the workers combine and bargain through a repre- 
sentative, for the sale of their labor, the two 
parties are more nearly on an equal footing. 
There the representatives of organized capital and 
of organized labor meet, and each side has the 
added strength of union. 

Now to follow this out to its logical conclusion 
we would be obliged to say that only those who 
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are to work for the same employer, or in the same 
establishment, should combine and appoint a repre- 
sentative. But, as was seen before, the workers are 
under the necessity of selling their labor at once, 
and as this gives the employer another immense 
advantage, something is necessary as an offset. 
This is to be found in the combination of all 
workers in the same trade, which, of course, gives 
an added element of strength. Then, taking every 
thing into consideration, in general, we can say 
that that bargain between worker and employer 
will be fairest, which is made under the conditions 
of the fourth case. It is necessary that the work- 
ingmen see this and insist on it always and every- 
where if they would continue to progress. It is 
necessary that employers see it, if they would be 
fair and live and work on terms of good will with 
the workers without, whom they could not carry 
on their business at all. 





The Other Side. 


KY J. A EDGERTON, 
It may be easy for those with wealth tosing of the pleasures 
of life, 
For wealth means pleasure and comfort and case and 
others tocarry you through ; 
But, given a life with mouths to feed and the means to be 
wrung from a strife, 
With every man’s hand against you, and the weight to bx 
earried beside 
Of the parasites hanging above you, and the best that you 
could do, 
To endlessly labor—for what?—for the leave to labor on till 
you died, 
Would you feel that such a life would be a meed of endless 
delight? 
But there is a pleasure and this itis, to labor on for the 
Right. 


The world is raving, “keep still,” tous; it has ever raved 
the same; 
But thought is free and the way’'s to be cleared, so we're 
going to work it through. 
Whoever a coward and faint-heart is, let him cow to the 
world and—shame! 
But whoever has manhood, a warm heart and strength ; 
whose nature is all true-blue, 
Come on, we will go where the way is rough and try what 
good we can do. 
We will go our way cheerily, boys, and laugh at the world’s 
cold spite: 
For there is a pleasure and this it is, to labor on for the 
Right. 


Man never began on the path of progress to stop when he 
got thus far. 
We have but started ; we're going ahead, in spite of the 
piping voice 
Of each poor, old croaker, who wheezes and whines, to 
whom every straw is a bar 
That he cannot get over. Away with such. We will seize 
the banner, boys, 
And go on mounting the hill of Hope, where a voice is 
erying, “ Rejoice, 
The morn is breaking, the world is waking.” 
the ery 
The world around to the farthest bound, till it pierces the 
farthest sky. 
Onward, on! Never let up, while a tyrant is left in sight: 
For there is a pleasure and this it is, to labor on for the 
Right. 


Cheerily send 


Why Should Organized Labor Demand 
Eight Hours? 


Because— 

Under the present long-hour day many are un- 
employed, and the man on the street fixes the 
wages paid the man at work. 

The price of labor is regulated by the supply. 
Right hours would reduce the supply. 

Labor saving machinery has increased the pro 
ductive capacity of workmen to such a degree that 
the workmen in justice should be afforded more 
leisure. 

The eight-hour day would increase the longevity 
of the workers. 

It would give greater opportunity for social and 
educational development. 

It would raise the standard of living, upon which 
business prosperity depends. 

It would give men a chance to get acquainted 
with their families. 

It would promote temperance by removing th® 
desire for stimulants which come from long hour’ 
of labor. 

It would make better citizens, by giving the citi- 
zen more time to understand his duties. 

It would help the taxpayer by putting the tramp 
at work. , 

It would promote an independent spirit, which 
is too often lacking in overworked people. 

It would build up trade unions, by giving work- 
men more time to study economics. 

It givesa rallying point for trade unions, and 
concentrated effort is the law of success, in the 
militant world of industry. 

It would open the road to every desirable social 
reform.—The Liberator. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


lL. F., Chieago. The Cloak Makers, of Chicago, were on 
strike at Beifeld’s. The fact that they were affiliated with 
the Socialist Alliance did not alter the fact that we owed it 
to them to help them, if it was in our power. Had they 
been affiliated with the A. F. of L., they could have obtained 
better conditions than Vice-President O'Connell and Presi 
dent Gompers secured for them. You should urge work 
men to stand by true unionism, to affiliate with the bons 
fide labor movement; but because some workmen hav: 
been hypnotized by an adventurer to pursue a wrongful 
course toward themselves and their fellow-workmen, is no 
reason why our movement should refuse to render assist 
ance to all workers who may need it. 

P, Benditt. Your information undoubtedly comes from: 
source hostile to the labor movement. The statement that 
the salaries of trade union officials, and especially of the A. 
F. of L. are * fabulously high,” is as “ false as dicers oaths.” 
The only salaried officers of the A. F. of L. are the secretary 
and president who receive $125 and $150 per month, respect- 
ively. Consult the financial report in each issue of thi 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for verification. 

Geo. S., Albany, N. Y. The name, American Federation of 
Labor, was adopted 1886, at Colubus,O. The Federation un 
der the name of “Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Union of the United States and Canada,” was organ 
ized in Pittsburg, Pa., November I&s1. 

J. G. Denver 1, The space in the AMERICAN FEDERA 
TIONIST is too valuable, and necessary for other important 
matter. 2. Write your United States Senator asking fo: 
copy of hearing before Senate Committee on Education and 
Laboron Eight-hour Bill. 3. The trade union movement is 
the only class movement of the wage workers. That to 
which you refer is simply composed of a hodge-podge of « 
few adventurers, who never knew what it is to work «as 
wage earners, and the class feeling which it generates: 
the organization of the trade unions is the development o! 
that class feeling into class consciousness. 

“Sandy,” N. H. Conn. The statement of the editor of The 
People in reply to ours in the Sept. issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is a tissue of falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions. Asa matter of fact that tool of the capitalist class, 
Pinkerton agent, Daniel Loeb, alias DeLeon, would not 
speak the truth in regard to any trade unionist. Don’t you 
see? He is not paid to do that kind of work. 
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Notes. 


The President of the A. F. of L. has issued a cail 
to the Tin Plate Workers’ unions of the country for 
the purpose of sending delegates to Kansas City, 
Mo., December 12, for the purpose of forming a 
National Tin Plate Workers Union. 


The former Drummond Tobacco Company, of St. 
Louis, has sold out to the trust, the American To- 
bacco Company. When informed of this fact, a 
notice was served on the trust that the advertise- 
ment of the Drummond tobaccos would not appear 
in the future issues of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


The British Trade Union Congress, held at Bris- 
tol, elected Mr. William Inskip, of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Thorn, of the Gas Workers’ Society, fraternal 
delegates to the Kansas City Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. Messrs. Inskip 
and Thorn will leave on the steamship Cam- 
pagnia, November 26, which is due in New York 
December 2. A hearty welcome awaits the rep- 
resentatives of our British fellow unionists. 


While in Omaha a conference was held with 
Marks Brothers, saddlery and harness manufac- 
turers of Omaha, Secretary Conine and President 
Gompers representing the organization. An ayree- 
ment was reached satisfactory and advantageous 
to the organization. Secretary Conine in a subse- 
quent letter says, ‘“‘the boys in Omaha are delighted 
with the success you had with Marks Brothers, and 
I feel assured that it will be the cause of greatly 
increasing the membership of our local there. We 
thank you for your generous assistance.”’ 


A committee of the Allied Trades, representing 
the International Typographical Union, the Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders, and the International 
Printing Pressmen Unions, and a committee repre- 
senting the Typothetw (Employing Printers), held 
a conference at Syracuse in regard to the propo- 
sition to inaugurate the nine-hour workday in all 

- printing offices. A compromise measure was 
agreed upon, establishing the nine-and-a-half-hour 
day at once, the same to be in vogue for one year, 
at the expiration of which the nine-hour day is to 
be generally introduced. 


Every piece of work done for the city of London 
has this stipulation: ‘*The trade union price shall 
govern all wages paid.’’ All work is done directly 
by the city. They select their own foreman, who 
gives a bond and receives only the same wages as 
the others, the city looking to him as security 
for the class of work done. The lowest bid from 
contractors for a sewer in York Road, London, was 
$58,000; the city did the work for $26,000, and paid 
$1.75 per day, when the contractor paid $1.25 for 
similar work. It is claimed to have been better 
than was ever done under the contract system. 


A conference of Journeyman Bakers of New 
York was held October 9, which was largely at- 
tended, and the following resolution adopted: 
**On the celebration of the Declaration of America’s 
Independence, July 4, 1899, the Journeymen Ba- 
kers all over the city shall declare that they are 
no longer willing to work longer than ten hours a 
day, and that they will refuse to board or lodge 
with their employers. These demands shall be 
put to every individual employer, and shall be en- 
forced either by strike, by pursuasion or by a gen- 
eral cessation of work.’’ Conferences to work out 
its plan will be held weekly. 





Drug Clerk Slavery. 


Organized labor welcomes to its ranks most 
heartily the Druggists’ League for Shorter Hours, 
of New York City, a young organization which is, 
however, very aggressive and energetic. It augurs 
well for the drug clerks’ movement that this fight- 
ing organization has taken so decided and uncom- 
promising a stand in relation to the organized labor 
movement. When it found that organized labor 
was the first to give it its support it decided at 
once to stick to it for good. The drug clerks in 
New York, and, for that matter, all over the coun- 
try, are working more than 14 or 15 hours a day. 
The New York pioneers want ten hours; they 
want it at once and they mean to get it. 

As the position of the clerk is too isolated to 
enable the building up of a strong organization in 
a short time, they demanded the legislature to 
step in and enact aten-hour law. If they get the 
ten hours they will want nine next. They suc- 
ceeded with relentless fighting and hard blows in 
having their ten-hour bill pass the New York 
Legislature, after which it was, however, vetoed. 
They have started the same fight again, only with 
tenfold more energy and determination. Organized 
labor wishes them good luck, and will give them 
all the co-operation in their power. 

The principal objection their opponents have is 
that the league is affiliated with organized labor 
now. These opponents say they are willing to co- 
operate with the league if they will sever their 
connection with organized labor. The answer of 
the league was given instantly, by seeking admis- 
sion to the American Federation of Labor. The 
consequence is that the opponents are determined 
to fight the league to the death and the league 
has picked up the gauntlet and means to gain its 
fight with the help of organized labor in the face 
of every kind of opposition that can be brought 
to bear. 

The victory of the New Yorkers means the 
rapid organization of the drug clerks on a national 
basis. Already the influence of the New York 
movement has been felt in many States, and the 
league is determined to have a national organiza- 
tion within less than a year’s time. The league 
means business. It has affiliated itself with organ- 
ized labor and it is det rmined to the utmost to so 
stay affiliated. We bid the league thrice welcome 
to our ranks, 








Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lanor, | 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. 15, 1808, ) 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the , 

JACOB DoLD PACKING COMPANY, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the union in interest having been reached, the said 
firm is now removed from our “ we-don’t-patronize”’ list, 
and placed upon the FAIR LIST. 

Secretaries are requested to read this at union meetings, 
and labor and reform press please copy. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Fraternally, 








‘ ‘ 
Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24, 1808.) 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firm 
has been declared UNFAIR: 

Tur W. B. ConkKey PRINTING ComMPANY, Llammond, Ind. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and 
labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct, 24, 1808. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firm 
has been declared UNFAIR: 

THE PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS COMBINE, 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union meet- 
ings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 





Convention Call. 


OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR) > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14, 1808. 
To all Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

Fellow Workers: In compliance with custom and our laws, 
you are hereby notified that the Eightcenth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor will be held 
at Strope’s Hall, Kansas City, Missouri, beginning at 10 
o'clock, Monday morning, December 12, 1808, and continuing 
the sessions until the business of .e Convention shall be 
completed, 

Ata time when there are so many momentous questions 
requiring the consideration and action of the organized 
workers of our country; when there is so much to be done 
to encourage our fe low workers and perfect our organiza- 
tion, in order to secure the rights, the justice to which the 
toilers are entitled; to participate in the results of industrial 
and material progress; to secure relief from and a remedy 
of the grievances and wrongs for which too many still suf- 
fer; to formulate our plans of campaign in order that the 
minimum of failure and the maximum of success may be 
achieved, it becomes the duty of all affiliated unions en- 
titled to representation to select and send their delegates to 
the fortheoming Convention. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Representation in the Convention will be on the following 
basis: From National or International Unions, for less than 
four thousand members, one delegate; four thousand or 
more, two delegates; eight thousand or more, three dele- 
gates; sixteen thousand or more, four delegates ; thirty-two 
thousand or more, five delegates, and so on; and from Cen- 
tral bodies and State Federations, and from Local Unions 
not having a National Union, and from Federal Labor 
Unions, one delegate. 

ONLY BONA FIDE WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT MEM- 
BERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN, OTHER TRADE 
UNIONS SHALL BE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES FROM FEDE- 
RAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks previous to 
the Convention and their names forwarded to the Secretary 
immediately after their election. 

Organizations, to be entitled to representation, must have 
obtained a certificate of affiliation (charter) at least one 
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month prior to the Convention, and no person shall be rec- 
ognized as a delegate who is not a» member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Delegates are not entitled to a seat in the Convention un- 
less the tax of their organization has been paid in fall to 
October 31, preceeding the Convention. 

RESOLUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES, 

Resolutions of any character or propositions for changes 
in the Constitution, intended for consideration by the Con- 
vention, must be sent to the Secretary of the A. F. of L. at 
least two weeks previous to the date of the Convention. The 
Secretary will have the same compiled and printed in the 
program of business and mailed to each delegate-clect and 
to the executive officer of each affiliated organization. No 
resolution or constitutional change can be considered, unless 
printed in the program, without a two-thirds vote of the 
Convention. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to secretaries of all 
affiliated unions. One credential must be given to the dele- 
gate-elect and the duplicate forwarded to the A. F. of L. 
office. 

The committee on credentials will meet at Kansas City, 
Mo., three days previous to the opening of the Convention, 
and will report immediately upon the opening thereof, 
Hence, secretaries will observe the necessity of having the 
credentials of their respective delegates at headquarters at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Delegates can obtain accommodation as follows: “ Hotel 
Savoy,” American plan, $2.00, with bath room, $2.50 per day; 
European plan, $1.00 and $1.50, respectively, with or without 
bath room. “ Hotel Weilington,” American plan, $1.25 to 
$1.50 per day ; two ina room, $1.00 per day. “The Morgan,” 
American plan, $1.00 per day ; two ina room, $6.00 per week. 

The headquarters of the Executive Ceuncil will be at the 
Hotel Savoy. 

Further information will be furnished by correspondence, 
cireular, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and the labor 
press, Fraternally yours, 
[SEAL.] 





SAML. GOMPERS, 
President. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 


Executive Council Session. 


[Extract of proceedings. | 





HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-425 G STREET, N. W 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 24, 189s. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Executive Council was called to order at 10 o’clock 
by President Gompers. The following members were 
poeeent Samuel Gompers, P. J. McGuire, James Duncan, 
James ©’Connell, John B. Lennon and Frank Morrison. 

The Secretary submitted his financial report. On motion, 
it was ordered filed and the full report to be made at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Upon motion, President Gompers appointed two com- 
mittees to take under advisement the cases of Painters and 
Waiters. 

On the Painters were appointed MeGuire, O'Connell 
and Morrison, and Duncan, Lennon and Gompers on the 
Waiters. 

On the appeal of the Galveston Federal Labor Union No. 
6853 against the revocation of its charter by the Executive 
Council, it was moved that the appeal be referred to the 
Convention, Adopted. 

In view of the misrepresentations it was decided that, in 
the Executive Council’s report, the action of President 
Gompers in regard to the Horse Shoers in their dispute 
with Anhauser-Busch be clearly and explicitly stated. 

In the matter of the Drummond Tobacco Company join- 
ing the American Tobacco Company, it was moved that no 
action be taken until further communication was received 
from the Tobacco Workers’ National Union. Adopted. 

On the request of the International Ty pographical Union, 
the Conkey Printing Company, of Hammond, Ind., was 
placed on the unfair list. 

On report, the Painters’ controversy was taken up, and, 
after considerable discussion, several resolutions were in- 
troduced and ordered typewritten to be submitted at a 
later session. 

Attention was called to the fact that Joseph Brickell, Paw 
tucket, R. L,and John Ahern, Akron, Ohio, were holding 
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commissions of the A. F. of L., and were not members of 
an affiliated union. 

The Council adjourned at 1 o’clock, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Council convened at 2.45. All present. 

The following resolution on painters’ matter was sub- 
mitted and adopted : 

Whereas, The Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of 
America, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., decided at 
their General Convention in Buffalo, N. Y., March 16, 189s, 
to accept the resolutions adopted by the Executive Council 
February 21, 1898, providing for a conference committee to 
arrange terms of amalgamation between the two conflicting 
organizations of painters, and appointed a conference com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

Whereas, The seceding body of painters, with headquar- 
ters at Lafayette, Ind., has decided, by a general vote of its 
members, not to appoint a conference committee and de- 
clined to accept the resolutions sent them by the Executive 
Council, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recognize the Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators of America, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., as the regular organization properly affiliated with the 
\. F. of L., and the organization of painters, with head- 
quarters at Lafayette, Ind., as a seceding body from the 
regularly recognized body Known as the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators of America, and, 

Resolved, That we request all unions and central bodies 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. to cease giving any encourage- 
ment, countenance, or assistance to any local union of the 
seceding body of painters, with headquarters at Lafayette, 
Ind., nor shall the latter body be allowed representation in 
any central body affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

Resolved, That the Executive Council, in adopting these 
resolutions, does so only as a last alternative, after making 
every honorable endeavor to bring about amalgamation or 
unity of the two painters’ Organizations, and is firmly con- 
vinced that it is not at present the disposition of the 
seceding painters’ organization, with headquarters at La- 
fayette, Ind., to agree to any arrangement that does not 
involve the stultification of the parent body of painters 
now affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

A copy of the resolutions are to be forwarded to John T. 
Elliot and John Barrett. 

The subject-matter of the Clerks’ grievances was referred 
to committee composed of McGuire, O’Connell and Morri- 
son, 

In answer to the question submitted by Trades Assembly 
of Kansas City, Kans., as follows: “If a union exists in 
one State or city and its members reside and work in said 
State and city, can they ignore the Central Body of their 
respective community and affiliate with the Central Body 
of another State and city?” The Executive Council ordered 
that answer be in the negative. 

On the appeal of Painters, of Springfield, Mass., it was 
decided that it was covered by resolution regarding Painters’ 
National organization, and that a copy of said resolutions 
be forwarded to the officers of the unions. 

On the application of the Paper Hangers for a charter, it 
was resolved that the application be denied, unless they 
secure the consent of the Brotherhood of Painters. 

President Gompers and Vice-President O’Connell report 
that they have been unable to bring about an amalgamation 
of the Woodworkers and Box Makers of Chicago 

The application of the United Order of Box Makers and 
Sawyers of America for «a national charter was ordered re- 
red to the Convention. 

On the question of the right of franchise to citizens of 
the District of Columbia, it was resolved that, in conformity 
with the evidence submitted, we approve said demand for 
franchise, and instruct President Gompers to prepare a 
statement of the reasons for this decision, the same to be 
presented to the Kansas City Convention, 

The Wood Carvers’ National Union appeal for recognition 
of the cards of their members in the Chicago unions, the 
Wood Workers having refused such recognition. On motion 
the appeal of the Wood Carvers w sustained, and the 
officers of the National Unions interested to be notified to 
that effect. 

The application of the Loom Fixers for a national charter 
Was received, and its consideration referred to Vice-Presi- 
dent O’Connell to investigate and report to the next meet- 
ing of the Executive Council. 

During the consideration of the last subject, the following 
telegram was received : 

* LAFAYETTE, IND., October 24, 1808, 
“FRANK MORRISON, 423 G street. 

“Will the executive board of the American Federation of 
Labor allow a representative from our general board the 
floor at their meeting? “JoHN BARRETT.” 

The receipt of this telegram revived the hope that some, 
change of heart was experienced by the officers of the se- 
seceding painters organization; and, realizing that unless 
something tangible could be accomplished in the interests 
of unity and harmony it would be useless for a representa- 
tive to be sent, the Executive Council decided that the Secre- 
tary wire the following answer : 

“WASHINGTON, D. ©. October 24, 1808. 


“JOHN Barrett, Lafayette, Ind.—Unless the representa- 
tive you send the Executive Council comes empowered to 






























agree to the resolutions sent you from our last meeting in 
February, asa basis for amalgamation of the two painters’ 
organizationsand can be here by ten Wednesday morning 
ing, you need not send him, Wire answer immediately. 
FRANK MORRISON. 
At 7330 pom. an adjournment for supper and committe 
work was taken. 
TUESDAY, October 25, 1808, 
MORNING SESSION, 
Executive Council meeting called to order at %&:15. All 
present, 


The committee on Waiters’ dispute reported as follows: 

“ Your committee, to whom were referred the complaints 
of various local unions of the country, now and formerly 
under the jurisdiction of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes International Alliance and the answer of the latter 
organization to these complaints, beg leave to report that 
we have read and examined into the voluminous corres- 
pondence, and it is all of such a serious and far-reaching 
consequence that we recommend that all locals, comp ain- 
ing against the Alliance, be required to specifically and in 
duplicate lodge the same in the A. F. of L. office on or be- 
fore November 19, 1808, and that they may, either as separate 
locals or collectively, send a representative to appear before 
the Executive Council at its meeting to be held at the Savoy 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., December 10, 1898, 2:30 p. m.; that 
the duplicate complaints received at this office be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Alliance, and the said Alliance re- 
«quested to be represented at said meeting of the Executive 
Council to make answer.” Adopted. 

The following telegram was received : 

“ LAFAYETTE, INbD., October 24, L808, 
“FRANK MORRISON, 
“423 and 426 G St., Washington, D.C. 

“You are evading our question, probably unintentionally. 
lo you refuse to hear our representatives? Yes or no? 
Wire immediately. BARRETT.” 

The telegram was received, and inasmuch as no disposi- 
tion was manifested to arrange for the unity of the Paint- 
ers, further answer was deemed useless and the telegram 
was ordered filed, 

Application of Machinists’ Lodge No, 186, Baltimore, to 
have the Crown, Cork & Seal Co. put on the * Fair List,” 
was considered and referred back to said Lodge for consul- 
tation with Acme Federal Labor Union, after which appli- 
cation should be forwarded through the National officers of 
the I. A. of M. in usual form. 

On application of the Meat Cutters’ National Union for 
endorsement of “unfairness” of Swift Packing Company, 
it was voted to include the application in the dispute al- 
ready existing between the firm and the Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union, and that adjustment must be satisfactory to 
both organizations before finally closed. 

The committee on Clerks’ grievances reported as follows: 

“ Various complaints have been filed at the office of the 
A. F. of L. from the Retail Clerks of Cleveland, O., Houston, 
Tex., and other cities against the action of the Louisville 
Convention of the Retail Clerks’ National Protective Asso- 
ciation. As to these cases the Executive Council decides 
they have no jurisdiction, as the complaints or grievances 
submitted have not been officially placed before the Execu- 
tive Board of the Clerks’ National Association as required 
by their laws. All the rights of complaining members and 
unions should first be exercised and exhausted within their 
own National Union before coming to the A. F. of L. with 
their complaints and grievances.” Adopted, 

The sum of $90 was appropriated from the funds of the 
A. F. of L. to the trade uniunists of Utah to aid them in 
their payment of expenses and attorneys’ fees in the suit 
before the United States Supreme Court to support the 
Utah eight-hour law. 

The application of Plate Glass Workers’ Union No, 6805, 
to place the Pittsburg P ate Glass combine on the unfair 
list of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Was endorsed. 

On the appeal of Federal Labor Union No, 7014, of Bay 
City, Mich., it was decided that the decision of President 
Gompers be made the action of the Council. 

It was moved that ident Gompers be empowered to 
secure a man to act on the Legislative Committee, com- 
mencing the first Monday in December, and to endeavor to 
secure the services of George Chance, 

After a general discussion on pending legislation in Con- 
gress, and particularly the Eight Hour Bill, H. R. 7889, it 
was decided to communicate with officers of State branches 
so that committees may be appointed in their respective 
States to secure the passage of the bill by United States 
Senate. It has passed the House of Representatives, It 
will then require the signature of the President to become 
law. 

It was resolved that a letter be forwarded to the national 
organizations requesting them to urge their locals to write 
to their United States Senat .rs requesting them to vote for 
the eight-hour bill. Carried. 

Adjourned at 12:15. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Executive Council called to order 1,15. All present. 
The Seigel-Cooper Case was taken up again, and answer 
of company against charges was read, in which the com- 
pany denied allegations made, claiming that they stood 
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ready to settle™satisfactorily every grievance that they 
had the power to adjust. Moved that this matter be re- 
ferred to Vice-Presidents McGuire and Duncan with instruc- 
tions to make further investigation and report at the next 
meeting of the Executive Council. Adopted. 

The application of Plasterers of Brooklyn for a charter 
was refused and fee ordered returned, 

The communication from Boston C, L. U. to erect a monu- 
ment to Lattimer:miners was received and ordered filed. 

It was moved that the grievance of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters against the Granite Cutters and Tile 
Layers and Amalgamated Carpenters of New York City 
be referred to Vice-Presidents MeGuire and Dunean to in- 
vestigate and report to next Executive Council meeting. 
Carried. 

Moved that another effort be made to settle the grievance 
of the Casting Dressers and the Worthington Pump Co., and 
if not successful that the company be placed on the *“un- 
fair list.” Carried. 

On the application of the International Association of 
Machinists to place Old’s Gasoline Engine Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., on the “unfair list,” it was reported by Vice-Presi- 
dent O'Connell that negotiations for an amicable adjust- 
ment are progressing. 

Moved that the dispute between the Coopers and Brewers 
regarding jurisdiction be referred, in accordance with their 
request, to the next Convention, Carried. 

Moved that the dispute between Firemen and Brewers In 
regard to jurisdiction at Kansas City be deferred until the 
next meeting, when both parties can be present. Carried. 

Moved that the Water Workers’ Union No. 6356 of Boston, 
Mass., be ordered to comply with the law which requires 
that wage-workers must become members of their own 
craft and President Gompers insist that Water Workers’ 
Union No, 6956 require all machinists who are members of 
their organization to join the Machinists’ local union of that 
city. 

The American Economic Association having published a 
ik-page pamphlet, being a study of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Secretary Morrison was instructed to secure 
a number of copies. 

Moved that a number of copies of the proceedings of the 
A. F. of L. be bound. Carried 

Moved that President Gompers and Vice-President O’Con- 
nell be instructed to call on the proper heads of Departments 
to secure a settlement of the Frankfort Aveonal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Navy Yard troubles, 

In accordance wtth the resolution passed by the A. F. of 
L. in 1802, the Council directed its officers thatin future no 
applications for loans should be recognized, 

Moved that the effort to secure a pardon for FE. W. Clark 
be continued. Carried. 

It was resolved that we adjourn to meet at Savoy Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., at o'clock, Saturday, December 10, 1808, 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A. F. of L. 


Nove, -The above forms only a part of the proceedings of 


the Executive Council meeting. -b 


We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingimen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO’S 
BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe- 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA, 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOSTON BELTING CO, 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N.Y. 

CHAS, H, BUSBEY’S CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 





CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONKEY PRINTING CO., HAMMOND, IND. 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE Co. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO, HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

DUGAN & HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

W. F. FAUBER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL., FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE. 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, ©. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT. MICH 

KERBS,WERHEIM & SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KINGAN & CO., PORK AND BEEF PACKERS, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

LEVI, HORWITZ & LACHENBRUCH, CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK, 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., 
AND A..F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL OF ROCKLAND, 
MAINE, 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO., CLOTHING MANUFACTU R- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, JACKSON, MICH. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO. 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL& FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “ RELIABLE.” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND KAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

8S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA, 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

8S. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO, 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT PACKING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW* 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

WM TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WOODWARW’S ABINGTON MILLS, A. C., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS, 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA, 





Our Fair List 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names of products with a national sale only. 


CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WOODWORK, 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 


Baltimore, Md.—F. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 

Chicago, Ill.—Schweizer Mfg. Co., Carsley Mfg. Co., Edmunds 
Mig. Co., W. H. Warren Mfg. Co., ©. E. Barguist, rae 
Struthers & Co., Western Planiing & Mfg. Co., Kelly Bros., 
Katz & Hamonn, Fillip & Mejbrech, C. Siebold & Co., 
Lincoln Sash & Door Co., Wm, Jenkinson, T. Wilce Co., 
South Side Lumber Co., Keenan Bros., Chicago Store 
Fixture Co., Merle & Heaney, Brunswick Balke-Collender 
Co., A. H. Revell & Co., Union Show Case Co., Chicago 
Store & Office Fixture Co., Minwegen & Weiss, A. Jan- 
kowski, Orr & Lockett, Gensche & Hartman (carving), 
Fischer & Hunger (carving). 

Detroit, Mich.—Latfery & Sons., Wm. Monroe, 

Duluth, Minn.—D. EK. Holston & Co., George Lautenschlager. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Driscoll Bros, 

Kansas City, Mo.—Ochler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, Charles Moeller. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincy, Ill.—*Globe Fixture Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—*G. A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by astar hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 


MANUFACTURERS OF UNION LABEL CLOTHING. 


By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 

New York—Kohn, Rindskopf & Co., Smith, Gray & Co., 
Cane, McCaffrey & Co., Goldstone Bros., Hackett, Car- 
hartt & Co., Hays, Goldberg & Co. 

Utica, N. Y.—H. D. Pixley & Son. 

Chicago, Ill.—Felix Kahn & Co, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale and Bull, Kent & 
Miller, N. Peters & Co., J. M. Mertens & Co., Winters & 
Smith, Kearney Bros., Freidlander Bros., Harrison & 
Rosmann, A. W. Palmer & Son, Hopkins, Single & Co., 
Danziger Bros., W.S. Peck & Co., Chas. Ss. Weeks. 

Overalls, Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. a? 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; c. B. Cones 
& Son, Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Oshkosh Clothing 
Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Cleveland & Whitehill Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Lightner Overall Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Shaw & Welty 
Shirt Co., Zanesville, Ohio; H. 8S. Peters, Dover, N. J.; 
Louis Specht, Cleveland, Ohio; T. J. Underhill, Denver, 
Col.; Pierson & Son, 204 E. 43d St., N. Y.; Our Own Mfg. 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Brand Bros., New York, N. Y.; Rose 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; Wertheim Bros, & Co., Albany, 
N. Y.; A. Stauber Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 






BREWERS. 
By E. Kurzenknabe, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 


All Breweries In—Birmingham, Ala.; Belleville, Ill.; Butte, 
Mont.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston Mass.; Bin hamton, N. 
Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago. 





Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Cincinnati, O.; Covington, Ky.; Can- 
ton, O.; Columbus, O.; Denver, Colo.; Danville, Ill; 
Davenport, Ia.; Detroit, Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Dayton, 
0.; Elmira, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Freeport, 
Ill.; Golden, Colo.; Galveston, Tex.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Great Falls, Mont.; Green Bay, Wis.; Hartford, Conn.,; 
Houston, Tex.; Hannibal, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Joliet, 
Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lafayette, Ind.; Louisville, Ky., 
all lager beer (all common beer unfair); Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Albany, Ind.; Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Portland, Oreg.; Poughkee sie, N. Y.; Rochester, 
N.Y.; Racine, Wis.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Springfield, Mass,; 
Springfield, 0.; Seattle, Wash. ; Spokane, Wash.; San 
Antonio, Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah ; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Tacoma, Wash.; To- 
ledo, O.; Trenton, N. J.; all lager beer brewers of Troy, 
N. Y.; Tiffin, O.; Utiea, N. Y.: Watertown, Wis.; W heel- 
ing, W. Va.; Waukesha, Wis.; Youngstown, 0.; Zanes- 
ville, O. 

Furthermore: Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn., Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co., Consumers Brewing Co., Ideal Brew- 
ing Co., all of St. Louis, Mo.; Martin Mason Brewing Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio; M. Weidemann & Co., and the Quinni- 
piac Brewing Co., New Haven, Conn.; F Kastner 
Co., Home Brewing Co., Essex County Brewing Co., 
Eagle Brewing Co., Geo, Wiedemayer'’s Brewery, all of 
Newark, N.J.; American Brewing Co., Colonial Brewing 
Co,, Ph. & W. Ebling Val. Loewer Brewing Co., Schmitt & 
Schwanenfluegel, H,. Zeltner Brewing Co., New York 
City, N. Y.; Consumers Brewing Co., Woodside, Joseph 
Eppig’s Brewery, Excelsior Brewing Co., W. H. Frank 
Brewing Co., Long Island Brewing Co., Frank Iberts 
Brewing Co., Ph. Leibinger’s Brewing Co., Meltzer Bros., 
all of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bergner & Engel Brewing Co., 
John F. Betz & Son, Continental Brewing Co., Columbia 
Brewery, Geo. Esslinger & Son, Fred Feil Golden Kagle 
Brewery, Wm. A. Heimgaertner, Jos. Rieger & Son, 
Rieger & Goetz, Hermann Rose, G. Schwoeri, Jos. 
Straubmueller, Union Brewing Co., Elizabeth Vollmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence Brewing Co., Providence, 
R. 1; Enterprise Brew ing Co., San Francisco, Cal.; John 
Gund Brewing Co., La Crosse, Wis.; Onalaska Brewing 
Co., Onalaska, Wis.; Wm. Peter Brewing Co., Union 
Brewing Co., Union Hill, N. J.; Geo. Bechtel Brewing 
Co,, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.; Gutsch Brewing 
Co,, Sheboygan, Wis. 









COMMISSION MALTHOUSE. 


San Francisco, Cal.—New York Malthouse, Pioneer Malt- 
house, South Park Malthouse, Empire Malthouse, 

Clyde, N. Y.—Smith & Toppings’ Malthouse, 

Hamilton, O.—The Sohngen Malting Co., Schlosser & Co, 

Portland, Ore.—Henry Weinhard, 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co, 

Newark, N. J.—The Passaik Malthouse, 

Davenport, lowa.— Davenport Malting Co, 

Rock Island, Ill.—Rock Island Brewery Co.’s Malthouse, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner, Greenway Brewing and 
Malting Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Galland-Burke Brewing and Malting 
Co., the Hieber Brewing and Malting Co., the Henco 
Bros. Brewing Co.’s Malthouse. 

Cleveland, O.—John B. Smith, O. Wachsmann & Co., John 
Kittel, J. H. Griffith & Co,, Isank Leisy Brewery Malt- 
house. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—All the brewery malthouses and the follow- 
ing commission malthouses: Fisher & Co., Wm. Wel- 
gand, Dauterman, Kreiner & Lehr, Henry C. Moffat, 
Solomon Scheu, J. P. Braner, Joe Wheeler & Co,, Schae- 
fer Bro., John Kam Malting Co., A. F. Sohen, Chas. G. 
Curtis, John Memminger, Louis de Crignis, John C, 
White, J. H. & R. Bullymore. 

Kenosha, Wis. The Pettit Malting Co. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Thomas Gordon's Malting Co, 

Jordon, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner. 

Mendota, Ill.—Henning Brewing Co.’s Malthouse. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Newburgh & Co,., City Brewery Malt- 
house, Buffalo Brewing Co.’s Malthouse, Sacramento 
Malthouse. 

Seattle, Wash.—Seattle Brewing and Malting Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Lake Shore Malthouse (Uehlein Bros.), 
Philip Jung’s Malthouse, Froedert Brothers, 

Chicago, Ill.—Schwill Brothers. 

Erie, Pa.—D. D. Weschler. 


TOBACCO WORKERS. 
By E. Lewis Bvans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 


The following is a list of firms making union labeled 
tobacco, and the brands they make: 

GLOBE ToBacco Co.—Detroit, Mich. Fine Cut: Globe, High 
Court, Nerve, Detroit, Blue Label, Hope, Rapid Transit, 
Target, World. Plug: Klondyke, Snow _, Fame, 
Globe, 5, Blue Label, Basis, Nerve, Primo, Fruit guice. 
Smoking: Sam & John, K. of L., Globe, Navy Clippings, 
Blue Label, The King, Uncle Tom, Spot ash, Fame, 
Standard Time, Hand Made, Hope, 5Cent, Don Juan, 
Fruit Juice, All Leaf, Whopper. 
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IGNATZ WOLF¥.—Detroit, Mich. Chewing & Smoking: White 
Eagle, Mild Taste. Snuff: White Kagle, French, Pariser, 
Holland, ¢ openhagen, ose-Maccaboy, Scotch, Virginia, 
Celebrated Polish, German, etc, 

Liaaer & Myers ToRacco Co,—St, Louis, Mo, Star Plug. 

WELLMAN & DwikE.—Quincy, Ill. Plug: Temple, Morning 
Glory, Quiney Nat’! eaf, Gladiolus, Honey Gum, Sta »le, 
Cut Loaf, Mule Kar Twist, Granger Twist, Burley Cable. 
Smoking: Sweet Lotus, Knights of Labor, Topsy, Gold 
Band, Tubes. Jim Crow. Fine Cut: Mule Ear, Maiden 
Blush and Old Dog Tray, Tube Rose, Red Cap, Quincy 
Leader, Crystal Slipper. 

EaGa.e ToRAcco Co.—Quincy, Il, 

J. F. ZaAum.—Toledo, O, Plug: New Process, Old Navy, Red 
Ball, Jo-Jo. Fine Cut: Indian Brand, Let’Er Rip, Gam- 
brinus. Smoking: Old Comfort, Drum Major, Blue Hen, 
0, Eye C, 

NALL & WiILLrAmMs.—Louisville, Ky. Every Day Smoke, 
Canada Navy, Rainbow. 

WHITEMAN-MCNAMARA,.—Covington, Ky. Smoking and 
Chewing: First Cat, Napper, A Barrel of Money, Red Ear. 
Plug and Twist: Royal Arch, War Club, Wedding Cake, 
Cat Fish, Narrow Gauge, Mums Extra Dry, Badger Fight. 

BERNING & BADE.—Covington Ky. Plug: Trotter. Smoking 
and Chewing: Guiding Star. 

CENTRAL TOBACCO WorkKS,.—St. Louis, Mo. Twist: Western 
Choice, Regulation, Cross Key, Grand Leader, Honey 
Dew, Wage Worker’s Pick, Round Table, Southern 
Choice, 

Unrrep Stratres ToBacco Co.—Richmond, Va. Smoking: 
Battle Royal, Queen of the Road. Plug: U.S., Yacht, 
Standard Smoke, Pride of the Navy. 

BUCHANAN & LYALL.—Brooklyn, N.Y. Plug: Planet, 
Boston Gem, Pride of the Regiment, Smoking: Ripple, 
Duplex, World’s Fair, Moonbeam, 4-30, Bunker, Chinook, 
Black Joe, Navy Clippings, Bulls Eye Clippings. 

FRANCIS SHIELDS.—Albany, N. Y Jhewing: Cavendish. 
Smoking : Blue Line. Chewing and Smoking: Sea Spray, 
Even Up, Cottage, White Ash. 

BB, PAYN’S Sons.—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: Straight Tip, 
Grand Central, Pure Stock, Old Stag, Red Jacket, Cham- 
pion, Red Clover, Strawberry, Patent Mild, Seal of 
Albany, Spanish Cross Pipe, B. & M., D. & H., Blue Car, 
Catch All. 

Biocn Bros.—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mail Pouch. 

THE West VA. Tonacco Co.—Wheeling, W. Va. Smok- 
ing: Red Letter, Wheeling, W. Va., Cut & Dry, Seal of 
W. Va., Nat'l Leaf Scrap, Cabby Long Cut, Xtra Pay. 

Joun FINZER & Bros,—Louisville, Ky. lug: Old Hones 
Jolly Tar, Boot Jack, Canteen, Orator, Five Brothers, 
Pastime, Hindoo, Black Bass. Smoking: Five Brothers 
Pipe Smoking, Wild Rose Cut Plug, Happy Days, Fin- 
zer’s Mized Plug Smoking. 

B. Duwet & Bro.—Cincinnati, 0. 

Mack Tosacco Co,—Cincinnati, O. Smoking and Chewing: 
Day and Night. 

PINKERTON TOBACCO Co,—Zanesville, O. 

Wriaut Bros,—St. Charles,Mo. Plug: Fruit of the Vine, 
Labor’s King. 

EpWARD KELLY.—Utica, N. Y. Serap. 

L. B. TENENT.—Cincinnati, O. Twist: Corn Cracker, Hill- 
side, K. Y. K., Big 4. Seraps: Big 1 Am, Hypnotizer, 
Sweet Havana, Coaxer. Plug: Natural 8 ounce, Oigar- 
ettes; Centre Rush. 

R. WHALEN.—Rochester, N. Y. Fine Out Chewing: Shield, 
Fancy Stock, Black Jack, Sweet Ivy, Old Settler Fairy 
Queen, Index, Oleander, Aunt Clo, Woodland, Gold Bell, 
Contest, Ramrod, Flower City, Time, Home Rule, Dot. 
Smoking: Dream Durham, Smoking Car, State Seal, 
Pastime, Imperial, Pretty Poll, Billy Boy, G. & P., 
Diamond W., Old Kentucky, Double Head, Big K., Blue 
Bell, Genesee, Spanish Mixed, Nickel Plate, Bozega, 
Corn Crib, Bow Knot, Special Clippings, Spot Cash. 

Joun EK, Tuckerr & Sons.—Freeport, Ill. Smoking: T. & B. 

Plug, T. & B. Plug Cut, Sweet Virginia. 

JOUN he McCuLLouGHu.— Newburgh, N. Y. Chewing and 
Smoking Tobaceos and Snuffs, 

AppIson TINSLEY ToBacco Co.,—Louisiana, Mo. Plug: Joe 
Bowers. Twit: Jumbo and Legal Tender. 

J. G. Fuint.—Milwaukee, Wis. Smoking: Sweet Climax, 
Big Indian, King Bird, Anchor. Fine Cut Chewing: May 
Queen, Golden, 

Bh. LErpERSDORF & Co.—Milwaukee, Wis. Fine Cut: Nic 
Nac. Long Out: Soldier Boy, Minners & Puddlers, Gold 
Leaf, Nigger Hair, Rob Roy, No. 1, Extra, Old Boy, M. 
&S.. Granulated: Great Pull, Richmond Bright. Plug 
Cut: Dixie. 

THE STANDARD ToBAcco Co,.—Cleveland Ohio. Fine Cut: 
Prairie Flower, Thistle, Night Hawk, Honey Drip, Stan- 
dard, Sweet Chew. Smoking: Old Vet, granulated, Half 
and Half, granulated, Lotus Club, granulated, Blue Tag, 
smoke or chew, Canary, smoke or chew, A. A., smoking, 
Magic, smoking. 

MILLER & WorLEY ToRAcco Co,—St. Louis, Mo. Plug: 
Purity, Owl, Grip, Lucky Number, Missourl Seal, Prices, 
AAA, Tube Rose, Welcome, Lone Hand, Famous, Ben- 

ul, Mesquite, Cuckoo, Rex, Pecan, M. K. & T. . Natural 
Premium Hard Pressed, Premium Light Pressed, 
Coronet, Bonton, Emperor. ist: Wild Oats, O. N. T. 


Chewing and Smoking: 








Twist, Old Turk Twist, Yellow Ribbon Twist, Harp Twist, 


Nicks TOBACCO Co,—Elmira, N. Y. 
. R. MonTGOMERY.—Louisville, Ky. Twis': High Ball, 
Dixie Home Spun, Utopia, Battle Fiag, Belle Mead. 


ELASTIC GORING, 


By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal- 
gamated Association of the United States. 


Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East Hampton 
Elastic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., Glendale Elastic Fabric Company, Bradshaw 
Manufacturing Co., Bamford Smith & Co. 


BooTs AND SHOES. 
By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 


Boston, Mass.—J. B. Lewis & Co., men’s McKay work. (Fie- 
tory at Brockton, Mass.) 

Brockton, Mass.—The People’s Co-Operative Shoe Co., men’s 
Goodyear Welts. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—C. Bommer, men’s and boy’s; R. Schoening 
& F. Uhl, Cacks. 

Chicago, Iil.—Schwab Bros., men’s; 8S. Freehling, boys’, 
youths’, and slippers. 

Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men’s, women’s, misses’ 
and children’s; Witchell & Sons, men’s bicycle shoes. 

Georgetown, Mass.—('. G. Baker & Son, Brewers’ boots and 
heavy work. 

Holbrook, Mass.—Howard Platts & Paine Co., men’s McKay 
and Goodyear Welts. 

Holliston, Mass.—Equity Co-operative B. & 8S. Co., men’s 
heavy boots and shoes. 

Lynn, Mass.—Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s; The Lovewell 
Shoe Co., ladies’ Welts and McKay. 

a de Mass.—J. Frank Desmond, men’s, youths’ and 
ys’. 

Middleboro, Mass.——J. M. O’Donnell & Co., men’s, boy’s and 
youths’. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes, 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
children’s; Edw. R. Shaw, men’s and children’s, 

South Braintree, Mass.—W. A. Ross & Co., men’s. 

Springfield, Ohio.—The Finch Shoe Co., heavy shoes. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s, misses’ and 
children’s. 

Weymouth, Mass.—Bates & Slattery, successors to T. J. 
Evans & Co., men’s fine shoes, 


HORSE NAILS. 


By David A, Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn, 
By John A, Seal, S cretary Horse Nail Makers Union No, 707.3. 
Standard Horse Nail Co., New Brighton, Pa. 


LEATHER GOODs. 


By Charles L. Conine, Secretary of Unite 1 Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods. 


Oregon, Mo.—R. H. Hausaman, saddlery, harness, ete. 
TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 

Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; FE. E. 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Imperial 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co.; C. Rogers, 
Meriden. 


UNION LABEL CRACKERS. 


By John Schudel, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confec- 
tioners International Union. 


As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union and use the label : 

Auburn, N. Y.—A. McCrea, 10 State street. 

Cleveland, O.—G. C. Julier, 861 and 868 Wilson.avenue. 

Denver, Colo,—C, M. Lindquist Biscuit Co. 

Grand Rapids Mich.—The Christonson Cracker Co. 

Indianapolis, ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 
street. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—M. W. Quick, 5417 West State street. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Blautan Bakery, 175 Central Park. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Grasman Bros., Empire Steam Bakery, 612- 
620 Lock street. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Seyfang & Co., Market square. 

Utica, N. Y.—Geo. Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets; Adolf Metzger, 174 Court, cor, Saratoga street. 
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EPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 1, 1808. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of September, 1898. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS. 


























Sept. 

1. Balance on hand..... sled eseatae anak ae 
Natl bro electrical wor ‘kers, tay és 6 67 
Federal labor 7138, sup.. denna 1 Ww 
Bro of painters and dec orators, tux 13 32 
Federal labor 6674, tax, m, j, jia. Sia a lah 80 
RD TREE TOG Boo sc x veveccccceccccese ae 10 00 
Federal labor 7146, sup............ Ms 10 00 
Federal labor 7147, sup......... ; 10 00 

6 Shingle weavers 7009, tax, aug.... 300 
Flour millers’ prot 6930, tax, j, a......... pbaen 1 30 

7. Intl typographical, tax, aug................0.005- 03 45 
Federal labor 7130, sup............ abicban aiwieen 1 

8 Laundry workers 6608, sup..... janine Ww 
Sprinkler Atters G87, FEDERATIONIST.. ‘ate 270 
Federal labor 684, sup...... s plemienpautnncedie 70 
Cigarmakers’ intl, tax, ,m. patente ibincatet cn 178 71 
—— r workers’ prot isto, iax, of, m, a, m, j, 

§, FER. cocccccccsencs etaawtens 1 80 
wiidimary firemen 7028, tax, july.. saabasmamesd 1 20 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, ja Ricsavdes 3 2% 
Laborers’ prot 7148, sup.. ain 10 08 

9. Local No. 14, Nat!’ steam engineers, Sup.. nO 
Poughkee cr N. Y., trades and labor coune il, 

ON eer er aa chee 20 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, s 70 
Oil well workers, 7144, sup 5 00 

10. Chain makers, 6817, sup.... 75 
Horse nail makers, 7073, sup.............. 5 00 
Fleischmann & Co,, adv... .............4. 87 
Amal society of engineers, tax, sept........... 615 
Gill net fisherman 7}41, sup.. ... ....... coenwues 2 0 
Laundry workers GD43, SUp............cceccesccees 1 
Trunk makers 6358, tax, Jj, Jj ....... RS 
Horse nail finishers and assorters 709i, tax, aug, 

GA ABs CUD SDE 200s cecceccces —_ baal 2 46 
Arch iron workers 7109, sup 1 00 
Tin plate workers 7149, sup ..... hae want 10 00 
Livery e mployes 7026, tax, a, m, <3 ja ids cae ee 4 46 
Teamsters’ prot 7135, BUP..............eeesee 1 35 
Toledo, O., central labor union, tax, n,d,j,f, m, ‘a 5 00 
Sweet, Orr SG ca dces aqncnengbetaaserseesenne 37 50 
Amal ass’n of i iron and steel worke Se ee U 

12. Federal labor 7000, tax, AUg............--.2eeeeee 240 
Slate and tile roofers 664, tax, n, d, ds f, m, a, 

is Bi BW accccncasvewsscndsesncuasnenscasssieceoss 1 50 
Quarrymen’s nat’l, BUP. ..........ccccccsccccees ; 6 20 
The Rockland Lake rays Gs MW a. cxnenassnses 5 00 
Conn, Brewery Co., adv............. eine whomen 15 00 
Tin plate — Seer 3 35 
Superior, Wis., trades ‘and labor coune il, tax, 

8, O, n, G, f, f, m, &, I, J, Jf, Bo... ccrceee 10 00 
Slate and tile roofers ! 5774, sup.. , 110 
Federal labor 6809, tax, may, 0c; U 100 
Nat’l tobacco workers, tax, m = j 45 0 





13. Ft. Wayne, 1." trades and labor council, tax, 
a,m, : cc tckdhehsagun eens Wadd etewsennttee 5 00 





















14. Cape well Horse i La - re 
Federal labor 6059, tax, J, J, Be Beveve 3 Ww 
Firemen’s prot 7002, tax, j, Jj, a.. 8 00 
Wood carvers as wnof N. A; tax, aug.. ae 2 88 
Watch workers (061, tax, aug..............5++ ; 6 00 
Cleveland & Whitehill Co.adv......... .. sees 10 00 
Liggett and Myers Tobacco Co., adv...... ’ 62 50 
Dr. Gertrude B. Kelley, Fed................s000 5 00 
Tin plate workers 7114, sup................ - 670 
Leather shavers 7036, m, Jj, poe Se SES sup! 50, 8 70 
15. Team owners 70%, tax, fi sdigetedesenewnawet 1 00 
Ee OE EE, UID, cc cccncncpncenchbestcceseece 1 00 
Lathers 6974, tax, f, m, a, m, es ‘a,s be inictaaieenee seas 1 60 
I ‘ederal labor 7130, Bi csccusenses peneaeuneeeet 8 75 
r ‘ederal labor 7123, tax, AUg..... 2.0.0. aleiaieden 2 08 
DO TEN NG. nsccccsewcccssccessccecseses 3 00 
Washington Brewing OC 0, , WdV...... seiiaeale ni aenbaniiis 5 00 
Fritz Reuter, adv , caine 200 
The Keely Institute, adv. 76 
John Lynn, adv. 200 
Ht. H. Brown, adv 200 
kK. J, Pullman, adv 8 00 
Se W. Herold, adv. 5 00 
Edw. 8. Schmid, adv... 1 00 
16. Photographers (824, tax,j,a,s i OS 
Tin plate workers 7069, tax, a, 8, si. 20; sup. $1.75. B us) 
, 0 00 


Federal labor 7100), sup....... 
Federal labor 7110, tax, sept, $1. 4 
Federal labor 7000, tax, m, Jj, j,...........-. § 22 
Drummond Tobacco ( oO, SPER niente nanan 5D 00 
Equitable Co-operative ‘Bra’ Z Ass’ n, adv 7 





16. 
17. 


21. 


26, 


re) 


A. A. Bawis. beamed. SGGGR, GAG .0..csccccassccescess 
Federal labor 6812, tax, sept, 46e; sup, $1.35....... 
Federal labor 71: 26, 7 EEE 
Amal ass’n of st. railway em ployes, tax, a, 8 
Laborers’ prot 6869, tax, Je ty $16. a, wit $1 — 
Lime burners 7078, tax, ‘ inet a 
Stone pointers prot O77. tax, $, 0, n. 





. Spring workers’ 6820, tax, a, s. 


United garment workers of ‘NA ‘tax, J, j, a, 
$40; sup, $10.20............. “ 8+0.aene aces 
Ralston & Siddons, adv 
Trades & labor council, Port Huron, Mich, sup. 
Nat’! alliance of theatrical stage « med es, mee 
Federal labor 7145, GUD. ¢.......0c.se0+seecees 
Bill posters FOUL, tax, J. My Bo... cccon seveccecces 
Aut aptinkle rs, pipe fitters ‘and helpers 6840, 
CEs Be Boo ccvcccccccccccsesacecesevescogeecosees 
Cooper beoid hine workers 6251, tax, 4 je aaa 
Federal labor 7010, sup...............cceeeeeecee 
Federal labor 7146, sup.. aE eee eae 
Federal labor 7138, tax, a,s peacaachss 
Ly RRR - 
Arch iron worke rs 7100, tax, i 6 4, $1; sup, 4.5 
Dr. J. KE. Clemens, adv i“ a 
Flour and feed workers ar tax, aug 
Federal labor 6854, tax, j, | ant 
Shirt workers prot 6900, tly i j,# atciauuinaa 
ar Wore Ky, central labor Sleion, ‘tax, m, Jj, 
Dic, OA sac cocvecsnccacnencedseuouasteunenens 
T rades 8 s'and ‘labor asse “mbly I *ortsmouth, 0, tax 
+J,J, 2.8, 0 
T is s und L, ibor assembly ‘One ida, N = tax, rT 
m . ; 
James i. ‘Korria, ‘adv... 
Plate glass work ors 6805, tax, se pt 
Federal labor 7118, tax, aug ; 
Draymen’s 6708, tax, sept ...........0cce0ee. 
Central labor union Washington, DC, sup.... 
Park dept workers 7004, tax, aug ra 
Kent and Miller ady f 
Hartford, Conn, central labor union, tax, o,n,d 
SOE Bs Cas Me Bs Boi cncccssccgeeses ses'seee 
Hack and éab drivers 6886, sup 
Amal society of carpente rs and Joine rs tax, J a,s 
Shiprights’ prot 7006, tax, sept, 72c; sup, é 
Assemblers and adjusters 6066, tax, Pitnéecs 
Paper carriers’ prot, 5783, tax, a,8..... - 
Ohio state federation, sup ‘ cixduincie 
Patent machine tinners 6047, tax July ennawen 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax,j, @....... ..... ; 
Yederal labor 6605, tax, 8, 0 .. 
Leather workers prot 706i, tax M4 | aug 9c; sup &. 
Federal labor 7118, sup. . 
Button workers 7023, tax, i, ade 
Tobias Bush,.......... a seoees 
Laborers prot 6869, sup. abner eeneneee 
Stone masons prot 7058, tax, m, ya, Bie 
Tank makers prot 6865, tax, j, a. , 
— and tile roofers ‘6847, "tax, j, i, a, 8, 0, n, 4, 
i Wks Oi BR Bi Be Ms nce e cnn csnvcecss<ers 
Patts rn makers nati, league, tax, se itesessecs 
Blacksmith’s helpers 7008, tax, ja tees ousingnde 
Hod carriers 5195, tax, a, 8 
Baltimore federation of labor, tax, d, nis), fy m, 
Re Wiis Bitte Oy Ci vec ccsenes’ cvescevcese 
Patent tinners *GoR2, tax, en a, 8 ’ : 
Natl. slate quarrymen’s, tax,aug........ . 
Drillers and tool dressers 6051, tax, m. Jj, J, a, 8, 
DB Ba iGorcccccccscocasecececcnsesesccsceccceass 
Granite mVvers 7M, ‘tax, a, | 8, 0, » $l. 2; wong 50... 
Federal labor 8059, tax, a, m, nds 7 ae 
Flour mill laborers 6917, su sete ‘ 
Lasters union, Mariboro, M: ask. SUP.. 
Bill posters and billers 7] 2,8up.. 

Federal labor 7126, tax, sept, $1; sup, $5.50... : 
Brewery engineers and firemen 6910, tax, 8. 0, 
n,d. aexowbeenkels 

Intl. ty pograp shieal, tax, sept pavvepen eooceeee 
Federal labor 7158, sup.. 

United bro of leather workers on H. G., tax, se cpt 
Bro. of holders on 6762, tax, 8, 0.. .. «6.6... 
Chain makers 6817, sup. ‘ 
L aiaser inspectors and tallyme n’s 5525, tax, Jy 



















Bovee ‘nail makers 7073, sup. shapeud ranoaneeee 

Oil well workers 7144, sup.... nd & oe 

oil well worke rs 7107, tax, se pt. peveeseeee 

Truckmen’s prot 7081, tax. sept — aia 

Rockford, IL, central labor union, tax, m, d, J, 
f, m, a : ‘ 

Hackmens 6007, tax, J, J, a, 8 sanae 

Small supplies. poet suusde 

FEDERATIONISTS 

Subscriptions 


EXPENSES. 


September. 

One month’s rent in advance, Wm. M.Garrett, 

Revenue stamps, Adams EF ixpress C | Sea 
ngton T imes... 


Newspapers for office, Wash 





a 


=——-t 


$3,008 fi 


$0 


oe 


00 


50 


194 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


1. Railroad fare and expenses as delegate to Cana- 
dian Labor Congress, Thos. I. Kidd 
Organizing expenses, Jos, 4. Bauer 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons 
Expressage, Adams Express Co 
Comm,.on adv, H. L. Palmer 
. 200 postal cards, Post Office 
100 revenue stamps, HH. Nesbit : 
. Salary for 1808 for Treasurer John B. Lennon 
Ice for two months, Great Falls lee Co 
2. To 200 contracts, Labor Day edition, $2.25; 2,000 
envelopes, $2.50; 500 packet heads, two colors 
(extra), $1.50; 1,000 receipts, $2.00; 5,000 out 
lines, 8 pages (folded), $25.00; 10,000 blank ap- 
plications, $12.00; 2,0004 page resolutions, $11.00; 
1,000 2e envelopes, $1.25; Brey. circulars, $7.50; 
200 postal cards, 75¢ ; 1,000 supply blanks, $2.00; 
Phillips & Patton 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable Co 
Expressage, Adams Ex press Co 
» Organizing oil well workers at Findlay, ©., 
Thos. Rumsey 
Organizing oil well workers at Findlay, O., 
I. DD. Boyle 
Organizing ex penses in regard to watch workers’ 
strike at Elgin, IIL, Jas. O'Connell 
Printing September FrDERATIONIST, Law Re- 
porter Co 
1 qt mucilage, 70e; blotters, 20e; 25 doz small 
blotters, $l; 1 box No. SIS pens, Te; 2 doz 
pencils, $1; | doz penholders, We; 1 muc pres, 


l5c; 1 box assorted rubber bands, $1; Law Re- 
porter Co, . 
. Organizing federal labor union at Bradford, 
Pa., Wm. Halsey , ; plisepaeiaste 
. 1 doz pencils, Coon & Co 
. Toilet supplies, Fowler Mfg. Co 
Matches, Wm. D. Burch 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co Tas 
22. Fee for collecting advertisement of Kent & 
Miller, Ralston & Siddons ee - 
29. 1 doz copying cloths, KE. Morrison Paper Co... 
. Traveling and organizing expenses, Saml. 
Gompers - seses o° 
One month’s salary, President Samuel Gompers 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison. 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. T. Kelly 
One week’s salary, stenographer, J. MacDonald 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard. 
Four weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashley, jr “—- 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison .. 
Total speed aaciein ish 
RECAPITULATION, 
tulance on hand 


Receipte. 


Total 
Expenses. 


Balance on hand. 





The Standard of 


Excellence —_— 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN . . 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won't 
get out of order. 


SPEED — 
so that it will do the 


most work with the 
least effort. 


STABILITY — 


so that fit will wea 
the longest with ih- 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will 
an ornament to ii 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK, 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 


reliable guarantee of perfection. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD 





